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WINTER TURN OUT 





This is the time of year when trainers are getting up and putting in 
work the horses that have been turned out for the past few months. Some 
of them are two-year-olds that were turned out after they had been broken 
and given some preliminary training on the tracks. The greater number, 
however, are older horses that have been resting from the rigors of last 
season’s racing. 

The effect of these few months of rest, particularly on the old cam- 
paigners is really remarkable. In November they walked off the vans, 
drawn in the flanks, with tight hides, stareing coats and a listless manner. 
But lo and behold, by the middle of February these same horses show a 
good middlepiece, a loose hide and a coat which, although long and thick, 
has a real sheen to it. Instead of standing about in the paddocks they are 
bucking and squealing like a bunch of weanlings. 

Why this marked and relatively sudden change? One of the reasons, 
of course, is rest, something that a horse badly needs after many months 
of sweating for the brass. There are other reasons, however, that are even 
more fundamental. 

In his natural state the horse is both gregarious and nomadic. He is 
accustomed to grazing in herds and to travelling long distances in search 
of food. As foals and as weanlings present-day horses lead much more the 
sort of life as did their ancestors on the steppes of Central Asia. Most of 
them have not only the company of their mothers and other mares and 
foals, but also a fair amount of pasture in which to move about. 

Once they go into training, however, we put them literally in prison— 
in a box stall with bars on it! For week after week, and month after 
month, their closest association with other horses is on the race track, 
their greatest liberty the end of a shank, if the groom has time to let them 
nibble the sparse tufts of grass about the stable area. 

The long grind of this restraint inevitably takes its toll—on nerves 
and on condition. It is no wonder, therefore, that a few weeks of a more 
normal life produces such chariges for the better. If further proof be re- 
quired let anyone compare a group of horses wintered at the tracks where 
there are no paddock facilities, with another group wintered on a stud 
farm where they can be turned out and allowed to run in bunches. In most 
cases the second group will turn up in better condition when it is time for 
them to go to work again. 

Unfortunately the arrangement of racing dates in this country is such 
that most horses have to be turned out during the time of year when it 
does them the least good—in winter. If instead they could be turned out 
on grass, if they could get two or three months of Dr. Green, they would 
run faster and stay sounder. Look for instance, at the steeplechasers in 
the British Isles and the hunters on both sides of the Atlantic which work 
in the winter and are turned out on grass in the summer. It is no wonder 
that they last so much longer than the flat horses which have exactly the 
opposite schedule. Sergeant Murphy, after all, won the Liverpool Grand 
National, richest of all jumping races, when he was fourteen years old. 

For many years trainers have tried to duplicate natural grazing; one 
of the most refreshing sights at Saratoga. for instance, is the wagon-loads 
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of fresh cut clover which find a 
ready sale in the stable area. Special 
feeds do not and cannot take the 
place of grazing in company. To- 
day, however, many more owners 
and trainers realize this than they 
did 25 years ago. Owners like C. V. 
Whitney, George Widener and Al- 
fred Vanderbilt maintain stud farms 
within easy vanning distance of the 
major racetracks, where many of 
their horses are turned out for short 
intervals in the course of a season’s 
campaign. More and more suitable 
paddocks with good grass, water 
and fencing are being set up and 
offered for rent at points near the 
principal racing centers. A few 
trainers with very large strings, 
such as Hirsch Jacobs, arrange to 
have roughly a third of their horses 
turned out for a third of the twelve 
months in rotation. 

This tendency is all to the good. 
It keeps horses in better shape, 
nervously and physically. It gives 
them a longer and sounder life at 
the tracks and a better breeding 
record when put to the stud. And 
there is always this to remember: 
in a game as competitive as racing 
only a slight advantage can mean a 
vast difference in dollars and cents. 


Letters To The Editor 


Cost of Feeding Hounds 


To the Editor of The Chronicle: 


In accordance with our conversation 
at the annual meeting of The M. F. H. 
Association, when I became Master, I 
felt that it was necessary to revise com- 
pletely our procedure in order to come 
within a budget which we could handle. 
I therefore moved the Kennels from the 
point of their establishment to our 
own place, which is now nearer the 
center of our country, and started to in- 
stitute economies so that we could con- 
tinue hunting. One of these steps was 
the almost exclusive feeding of raw 
flesh. To be assured of a regular and 
steady supply, we started advertising in 
the Fauquier Democrat that we would 
pay $5.00 for all recently dead animals, 
or would accept live animals, at the 
same price, which would be humanely 
destroyed here on this place. We built 
the feeding pen with our own help, and 
our huntsman gets the hides to sell 
for assuming the additional duties in- 
volved in skinning the animals and cut- 
ting them up. Summer before last we 
also bought the refrigerator from the 
old Cobbler Hunt Kennels for $300.00. 
This refrigerator will hold and keep 
some 24-25 quarters; we use this al- 
most exclusively in the summer when, 
for some reason or other, there are not 
as many dead animals. 

We feed approximately two dead 
animals a week to some 33 i-2 couple 
of hounds and puppies at a cost of 
$10.00 per week for food and we arbi- 
trarily allow an additional $10.00 per 
week for hauling these animals from 
the various farms to the Kennels. We 

Continued on Page 34 
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Thoroughbreds 





Mark-Ye-Well, Hill Gail, Intent, and Moonrush 
Head Field For Santa Anita Handicap 





Septimus 


I have been fortunate enough to 
come into possession of the most re- 
cent odds in the Caliente future book 
on the Santa Anita Handicap, which 
will be run on February 28th. A run- 
down is not going to do you much good, 
gentle reader, if you are thinking of 
getting a bet down on something in 
the race, for by the time these notes 
appear in print the book will be closed. 
Still, it is interesting, just for the re- 
cord, that Mark-Ye-Well is quoted at 
8-5 to win, 3-5 to place, and out to 
show. Not very liberal odds, I grant 
you, but I doubt if he will be as good 
as that in the tote. Intent, which fin- 


ished fourth in the San Antonio Handi- 
cap last week is 3-1, even, and 2-5. 
Hill Gale and the indefatigable Moon- 
rush are 7-1, 5-2, 6-5, and 3-5 each, 
and the others—some eighty-seven eli- 
gibles are any odd price—from 10-1 
to 500-1. In fact, there are eight 500-1 
shots, all of which I have every reason 
to believe are alive and kicking. 

On the spur of the moment I cannot 
remember exactly what Citation’s price 
was in the last call-over of the Santa 
Anita three years ago, but it certainly 
was not nearly as short as Mark-Ye- 
Well’s is at this writing. Citation had 
been beaten twice at the meeting; by 


Miche in an overnight handicap, and 
by Ponder in the San Antonio, and had 
lost some of his glamour. On the other 
hand, Los Angeles racegoers have seen 
Mark-Ye-Well win the San Fernando 
Stakes in a gallop. Besides, they know 
that Webb Everett, Santa Anita’s 
handicapper recently paid him a com- 
pliment by assigning him 133 pounds 
in the San Antonio Handicap, the high- 
est weight a horse has ever been asked 
to carry at that track. Needless to say, 
Mark-Ye-Well did not run in the San 
Antonio; Ben Jones has very definite 
ideas about high weights, especially 
when they are on Calumet Farm horses. 
However, even under 130 pounds, 
Mark-Ye-Well should not have too 
much trouble winning what the Angeli- 
nos love to refer to as, and I quote, 
“The Big ’Cap.’’ After which, the I 
Shudda Boys (you know them—I Shud- 
da had that one!’’) will moan plaintive- 
ly that they couldda got as good as 6-1 
against Mark-Ye-Well a few weeks ago. 

I suppose this is not the thing to 
say, but it is my considered opinion 


Continued on Page 33 














Excelsior 


KNOCKDOWN 


Discovery—Bride Elect 
by High Time 


“EAST AND WEST HE DEFEATED THE BEST.” 


Among his stakes victories 


The Cowdin - Santa Anita Derby - Queens County 


PROPERTY OF MAINE CHANCE FARM 


Winner of over $165,000 








Fee: $500—Live Foal 


Payable Oct. Ist of year bred. Veterinary certificate 
in lieu of payment if mare proves barren. 


Phone: Culpeper—Grayson 2817 





North Cliff Farm 


(Mr. and Mrs. Melville Church ID 


STANDING AT: 


Rixeyville, Virginia 




















RACING 


English National Hunt Racing To Date 





Real Steeplechaser Seldom Appears Until the 
Flat Race Season Is Nearly Over 





Pamela Macg 


The current N. H. season commen- 
ced, as usual, early in August with a 
3-day meeting, designed to attract the 
holiday crowds, at Newton Abbot in 
Devonshire; to be followed by a suc- 
cession of minor meetings all over the 
country. These early meetings serve 
a useful purpose, apart from their en- 
tertainment value, in providing the 
horses which are not quite in the top 
class with an opportunity to pick up a 
few races, but the real ’chaser seldom 
appears until the flat race season is 
nearly over, in November, and the mud 
and cold and all the other horrors of 
an English winter make their presence 
felt. 

The first big race of the season was 
the Grand Sefton Trial Handicap ’Chase 
in October at Hurst Park on October 
22. Fifteen started, and the 10-lengths 
winner was one of the last season’s 
most promising novices, Halloween, 
which headed Ballymagillan, (Irish 
Grand National winner) the pacemaker, 
four fences from home and ran on 
strongly, resisting the challenge of 
Galloway Braes, his runner-up. Unplac- 
ed were last year’s Grand National 2nd, 
Legal Joy, which pulled up, and State- 
craft, which pelonged to the late Lord 
Mildmay. Halloween, which is by the 
King’s Cup winning Premium sire Court 
Nez—My Blue Heaven, by Tai Yang, is 


regor-Morris 


an §-year-old gelding owned by the 
Contessa di Sant Elia and trained by 
W. Wightman, and was ridden by this 
season’s champion jockey, Fred Winter. 

Liverpool, a mixed meeting as the 
flat season was still in force, staged 
several important steeplechases and 
hurdle races from Nov. 5-8. On the first 
day, a field of 11 contested the Moly- 
neux ’Chase of 2 1-2 miles, Of which 
Lady Joicey’s 8-year-old Cardinal Error, 
one of the best ’chasers in the North 
and no stranger to the Aintree fences, 
started favourite with top weight of 
12st. 5 lbs. He led from Valentine’s 
until a blunder two fences from home 
knocked the stuffing out of him, and 
the 10-year-old Little yid, which had 
disputed the lead throughout, seized 
his chance and got home by 38 lengths. 
Little Yid, which has won 11 races out 
of 46 outings in four seasons, is owned 
by Mrs. E. Trulove and trained in York- 
shire by Bobbie Renton, who trained 
Freebooter, winner of the 1950 Grand 
National. He was ridden by Jimmy 
Power, who piloted Freebooter to vic- 
tory. 

On the same day, the Valentine 
’Chase over 2 3-4 miles attracted a simt- 
lar number of starters, many of them 
having run well over Aintree in the 
past, so that the market was very open. 
Ill luck dogged the favourite, Travel- 
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ler’s Pride whose amateur rider, Mr. 
H. Cc. Harvey, broke a stirrup leather; 
and the second favourite, the grey Hier- 
ba, which was 7th in last year’s Grand 
National, was going well when knock- 
ed down at the Canal Turn. Eventually 
this hotly-contested race ended in a 
dead-heat for ist place between the 
veteran campaigner Sergeant Kelly, rid- 
den by L. McMorrow (who won the 
1940 National on Russian Hero) and 
Uncle Barney. Both horses carried 11st. 
4 lb., both are trained at Harrogate in 
Yorkshire, and though poth are rug- 
ged and reliable performers over the 
big Liverpool course, neither is likely 
to win a Grand National, so that this 
race did not serve as a pointer to form 
for the big race on March 28. 

The Becher ’Chase on the following 
day over 2 miles, 5 furlongs had only 
5 runners, and was won by the lightly- 
weighted (10st. 7 lbs.) Larry Finn, 


ridden by Peter Chisman, now a profes- | 


sional but formerly a very promising 
amateur rider. Larry Finn is trained at 
Middleham in Yorkshire by Neville 


Crump, who has trained two Grand 
National winners since the war— 
Sheila’s Cottage, in 1948, and Teal, 


last year—and has a formidable string 
of ’chasers and hurdlers. Second, 8 
lengths behind, was lord Sefton’s 
somewhat disappointing [Irish Lizard, 
trained at Cheltenham by ‘‘Frenchie”’ 
Nicholson and ridden by another ex- 
amateur, Michael Scudamore. Twelve- 
year-old Cloncarrig, which has run in 
the National for several years, was 
weighted out of it with 12st. 7 lbs. and 
the favourite, Brown Adam, jumped 
badly and made a blunder or two from 
which he did not recover. 

The big race of this Liverpool meet- 


Continued on Page 30 











*NORDLICHT—Himeelf 


*Nordlicht won from 1 mile to 11% miles. 


owned by the late W. S. Kilmer. 


numbers and normal success in the stud. 


mares. 


*Nordlicht comes from one of the most successful families in the world today. 
she won the English Oaks. Her daughter Catnip, was sent to Italy and has become the cornerstone of the famed Frederick Tesio’s stud—Nearco, 
Niccolo Dell ’Arca, and many others are exerting an influence on modern pedigrees all out of proportion to probabilities—the probabilities of 


*NORDLICHT....... eine ia Orchidee 1 
| Cer y.. {Laland or Graf Isolani 


|Nella da Gubbio 


One of the outstanding European horses of his time, *Nordlicht won the Preis von Furtenstein, Veilchen-Rennen, German Derby, and Grosser Preis 
von Wien. The names mean little to American breeders but the latter two races are of the most importance to horsemen in Germany and Austria. 
*Nordlicht is full brother to the German stakes winner and sire Nuvolari. 


*NORDLICHT—Breeding Appraisal 


America has acquired few German sires, but those that have stood here have done well. 
More recently *Mio d’Arezzo, sire of Mi>land. 
great Oleander and out of the unbeaten Nereide. 
also a leading German sire, while Dark Ronald is well known to Americans. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


*Nordlicht has just returned from France where he has been accepted and entered in the French Stud Book (Thoroughbred Section). 
France, in the center of the Thoroughbred Breeding Industry, just outside of Paris during the 1952 breeding season where he had a full book of 
*Nordlicht is owned by Christopher T. Chenery and William D. Pawley. 


1953 Fee: Private contract, mares subject to approval. 


There was *Traumer, for many years, one of the top sires 
*Nordlicht’s breeding is one of the very best. He is a son of the 
Oleander led the German sire list for 9 years—8 of them consecutively. 


Years ago an American mare was shipped to England named Sibola, 


His sire, Prunus, was 


He stood in 





(Blandford........ |Swynford 

{Brantome.......... |Blanche 

Vitamine......... Clarissi ; 

*PREISRICHTER....... —en?e 
Br. 1944 — {Asterus........... acter 
eee eeereeered strella 
16.0 Hands, 834 Bone, 612 Girth Pataleta.......... (Tracery 
|Meltona 


His foals are of excellent type. Big, strong and with a world of quality. Has been hunted this year with Orange County. 


stallion is invited. 
Fee: $50—Live Foal 


Your inspection of this 


Address inquiries to: 


CLAY T. BRITTLE, JR., Manager 
Telephone: The Plains 313 


BELVOIR FARM 
WILLIAM D. PAWLEY 
The Plains, Virginia 
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Invitation Jo Race Hi JAMAICA 
SPRING MEETING 1953 -- April I to May 5 


ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY, MARCH 2, 1953 


For Three-Year-Olds and Upward 


THE PAUMONOK HANDICAP - - - - - = = = = = = = = = = = = = = $25,000 Added 
To Be Run Wednesday, April 1 Six Furlongs 
FOR THREE-YEAR-OLDS AND UPWARD. By subscription of $100 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $250 additional to start, with 
$25,000 added, of which $5,000 to second; $2,500 to third, and $1,250 to fourth. Weights Saturday, March 21. Starters to be named through the entry 
pox the day before the race at the usual time of closing. A replica of the Metropolitan Jockey Club Plate will be presented to the owner of the 

winner. 


THE EXCELSIOR HANDICAP - - - - = = = = = = = = = = = = = = = $25,000 Added 
To Be Run Saturday, April 4 One Mile and a Sixteenth 
FOR THREE-YEAR-OLDS AND UPWARD. By subscription of $100 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $250 additional to start, with 
$25,000 added, of which $5,000 to second; $2,500 to third, and $1,250 to fourth. Weights Tuesday, March 31. Starters to be named through the entry 
box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. A replica of the Metropolitan Jockey Club Plate will be presented to the owner of the 


winner. 


THE JAMAICA HANDICAP - - - = - = = © = = = = = 2 = = = = = = $20,000 Added 
To Be Run Saturday, April 11 Six Furlongs 
FOR THREE-YEAR-OLDS AND UPWARD. By subscription of $50 each which shall accompany the nomination; $200 additional to start, with $20,000 
added, of which $4,000 to second; $2,000 to third, and $1,000 to fourth. Weizshts Monday, April 6. Starters to be named through the entry box the day 

before the race at the usual time of closing. A replica of the Metropolitan Jockey Club Plate will be presented to the owner of the winner. 


THE GALLANT FOX HANDICAP - - - = = = = = = 5 = = «© = = = = = $60,000 Added 
To Be Run Saturday, May 2 One Mile and Three-Sixteenths 


FOR THREE-YEAR-OLDS AND UPWARD. By subscription of $200 each, each, which shall accompany the nomination; $600 additional to start, with 
$60,000 added, of which $12,000 to second; $6,000 to third, and $3,000 to fourth. Weights Monday, April 27. Winners of the $15,000 after publication of 
weights, 3 lbs. extra for those weighted at less than 124 lbs. Starters to b2 named through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time 
of closing. The Metropolitan Jockey Club will present a gold trophy to the owner of the winning horse. 


For Fillies and Mares Three Years Old and Upward 


THE CORRECTION HANDICAP - - - - - = = = = = = = = *5 = = = = = $25,000 Added 
To Be Run Wednesday, April 22 Six Furlongs 
FOR FILLIES AND MARES THREE YEARS OLD AND UPWARD. By Subs:ription of $100 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $250 additional 
to start, with $25,000 added, of which $5,000 to second; $2,500 to third, and $!,250 to fourth, Weights Friday, April 17. Starters to be named through 
the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. A replica of the Metropolitan Jockey Club Plate will be presented to the owner 


of the winner. 


THE FIRENZE HANDICAP - - - = = = = = = 25 2 = = = = = = © = = $30,000 Added 
To Be Run Tuesday, May 5 One Mile and a Furlong 


FOR FILLIES AND MARES THREE YEARS OLD AND UPWARD. By subscription of $100 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $250 addi- 
tional to start, with $30,000 added, of which $6,000 to second; $3,000 to third, and $1,500 to fourth. Weights Thursday, April 30. Starters to be named 
through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. A replica of the Metropolitan Jockey Plate will be presented to the owner 


of the winner. 
For Three-Year-Olds 
THE EXPERIMENTAL FREE HANDICAP - - - - - - = - - = = = = = = = $20,000 Added 


To Be Run Wednesday, April 8 Six Furlongs 
FOR THREE-YEAR-OLDS weighted in The Jockey Club Experimental Handicap. No Subscription Fee. $200 to start, with $20,000 added, of which 
$4,000 to second; $2,000 to third, and $1,000 to fourth. Starters to be named through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of clos- 
ing. A replica of the Metropolitan Jockey Club Plate will be presented to the owner of the winner. 


THE GOTHAM - - - = = = *5© = 5s 5 # = 5 = = = = = = = = = + $30,000 Added 
To Be Run Saturday, April 18 One Mile and a Sixteenth 
FOR THREE-YEAR-OLDS. By subscription of $100 each, which shall accompany the nomination $250 additional to start with $30,000 added, of which 
$6,000 to second; $3,000 to third, and $1,500 to fourth. 120 lbs. Starters to b2: named through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time 

of closing. A replica of the Metropolitan Jockey Club Plate will be preseited to the owner of the winner. 


For Entire Colts and Fillies, Three Years Old 


THE WOOD MEMORIAL - - - = = = *#© *# -= 5 *#© # = = = = = = = = $100,000 Added 
To Be Run Saturday, April 25 One Mile and a Furlong 


FOR ENTIRE COLTS AND FILLIES, THREE YEARS OLD. By subscription of $250 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $750 to pass the 
entry box. $750 additional to start, with $100,000 added, of which $20,000 t>2 second;$10,000 to third, and $5,00 to fourth. 126 lbs. Starters to be named 
through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. The Metropolitan Jockey Club will present a gold trophy to the owner of 


the winning horse. (Geldings not eligible.) 
For Fillies Three Years Old 


THE PRIORESS - - - - - - - =- = = = = = = © = = = = = = = «= $26,000 Added 
To Be Run Wednesday, April 15 Six Furlongs 
FOR FILLIES THREE YEARS OLD. By subscription of $50 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $200 additional to start, with $20,000 added, 
of which $4,000 to second; $2,000 to third, and $1,000 to fourth. 121 lbs. Scarters to be named through the entry box the day before the race at the 

usual time of closing. A replica of the Metropolitan Jockey Club Plate will be presented to the owner of the winner. 


For Colts and Geldings, Two Years Old 


THE YOUTHFUL - - - - - = *#© =#= © = 2#© #= = = = = = = = = = = = $10,000 Added 
To Be Run Wednesday, April 29 Five Furlongs 
FOR COLTS AND GELDINGS, TWO YEARS OLD. By subscription of $25 each, which shall accompany the nomination; $100 additional to start, 
with $10,000 added of which $2,000 to second; $1,000 to third, and $500 to fourth. 122 lbs. Non-winners of a Sweepstakes or two races allowed 5 Ibs. 
Starters to be named through the entry box the day before the race at tae usual time of closing. A replica of the Metropolitan Jockey Club Plate 


will be presented to the owner of the winner. 
For Fillies Two Years Old 


THE ROSEDALE - - ~ 5 = = £= = = © 2£= © = = = = = = © = = = $10,000 Added 
To Be Run Monday, April 20 Five Furlongs 
FOR FILLIES TWO YEARS OLD. By subscription of $25 each, which shall accompany the nomination $100 additional to start, with $10,000 added, 
of which $2,000 to second; $1,000 to third, and $500 to fourth. 119 lbs. Non-winners of a Sweepstakes or two races allowed 5 lbs. Starters to be named 
through the entry box the day before the race at the usual time of closing. A replica of The Metropolitan Jockey Club Plate will be presented to the 

owner of the winner. 








For Entry Blanks and Information Address 


METROPOLITAN JOCKEY CLUB 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Tel: MUrray Hill 7-6227 














BREEDING 


News From The Studs 





22 of Jonabell’s 23 Yearlings Sold, Won; 67 of 68 
Yearlings Broken For Others, Started 





COLORADO 
Chump Trick 

The stallion Chump Trick is doing 
stud duty at the Arapahoe Hunt Stab- 
les, which are located nine miles south 
of Littleton, Colorado, on the Colorado 
Springs Highway. He is a chestnut, 
8-year-old son of Hard Tack—Reno 
Rooked, by *Friar Dolan. 

Chump Trick was a good winner and 
was selected as a horsemen’s horse in 
order to get smooth moving, tractable 
foals of proper make and shape, of 
good disposition that would be adapta- 
ble to any type of training. He stands 
16 hands, weighs 1200 pounds, with a 
girth of 76 inches and a measurement 
of 8 3-4 inches below his knee. He is 
sound and has clean limbs after racing 
through his sixth year. He has an ex- 
ceptionally good disposition and is rid- 
den regularly, alone and with other 
horses. Some of his first foals are ex- 
pected to get to the races this year. 

Hard Tack, the sire of Chump Trick, 
is one of Man o’War’s sons. The famed 
racer, Seabiscuit, was also sired by 
Hard Tack. 

*Friar Dolan, the sire of Reno Rook- 
ed Chump Trick’s dam, was one of the 
most successful sires ever used by the 
U. S. Remount Service. 

Lawrence C. Phipps, Jr., of High- 
lands Ranch, Littleton, Colorado is the 
owner of Chump Trick. -——Easy Mark 


KENTUCKY 
Barn Quickly Occupied 

Searcely was a new barn finished 
at Mr. and Mrs. Howard Reineman’s 
Crown Crest Farm, Lexington, than a 
dozen of Larry MacPhail’s mares, book- 
ed to Kentucky stallions, arrived from 
Maryland to occupy it. The stallions 
to which they are booked include 
*Heliopolis (2), Bolero, Challedon, 
Cosmic Bomb, Devil Diver, *Djeddah, 
My Request, Olympia, *Princequillo, 
Rippey and Roman. 

New Running Track? 

Brentlawn, a half-mile trotting track 
between Louisville and Shelbyville, has 
applied to the Kentucky State Racing 
Commission for a Thoroughbred race 
meet. Clarence Kirchdorfer, president 
of Brentlawn, reports that a new $500, 
000 corporation will rent the track if 
the commission approves. 

First Aid’s Kin 

Lucas B. Combs, owner of Runners 
Rest, Lexington, plans to enter a half- 
brother, by *Rico Monte, to First Aid 
in the Keeneland Summer Sales. Mr. 
Combs sold First Aid, recent winner of 
divisions of the Hibiscus Stakes and 
Bahamas Handicap, to Brookmeade 
Stable for $3,800 at the 1951 auctions. 
The dam, Humane, is booked for this 
year back to *Bernborough, First Aid’s 
sire. 
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Broodmare Sires 
A pair of full brothers, *Sir Galla- 
had III and *Bull Dog, finished one- 
two among the broodmare sires of 
1952 in first monies, most winners and 
most wins. Wonder if such a thing 
ever happened before. 


County Delight Reservations 

John A. Bell III, manager of his 
father’s Jonabell Stables, Lexington, 
is offering breeders who are sending 
mares to Couny Delight this year a 
chance to reserve a 1954 season to the 
Rokeby Stable horse, which is standing 
at Jonabell, before his book is opened 
to all breeders on March 1. County 
Delight’s first book was limited to 27 
mares, but next season’s book will prob- 
ably be somewhat larger. 

Incidentally, Mr. Bell is justly proud 
of the facts that 22 of the 23 yearlings 
sold by Jonabell have won; and that 
67 of the 68 yearlings broken by Jona- 
bell for other owners have started and 
57 have won. Pretty good batting aver- 
age, John. 


Ohio Valley Election 
William Williams was elected presi- 
dent; O. DeGray Vanderbilt, Jr., vice- 
president; and Charles L. Heekin, sec- 
retary-treasurer, at a recent meeting of 
the Ohio Valley Thoroughbred Club in 
Cincinnati. 


Stakes Dates Changed 
The dates for Keeneland’s first two 
stakes at the spring meeting have been 
changed. The $10,000-added Phoenix 
Handicap, for 3-year-olds and up at 6 
furlongs, will be run on April 11 in- 
stead of April 9; and the $15,000-add- 
ed Ashland Stakes, for 3-year-old fil- 
lies at 6 furlongs, has been changed 

Continued on Page 31 














BREEZING HOME, ROMPING HOME, etc. 


consistency to his get. 


HIS PROGENY... 


Chappell for a reported $40,000 last month. 


WARD ACRES... 


by Dr. William O. Reed of Belmont Park. 


JACK B. WARD, Owner 
Phone: 2-0787 





Gold Cup; third in Dwyer and Withers Stakes. 


talgic, and Seebit (15 wins); and ten “‘two season’? winners. 
Gulf Stream, all of whom won two races each, and Go A Bit, who won once. 
times, is definitely of stakes class. He lost photo finishes to Invigorator in the Bablyon Handicap at Aqueduct and to- Real Brother in the Albany 
Stakes at the Saratoga-at-Jamaica meeting. C. H. Jackson, owner of Silver Creek Ranch, thought enough of Country Coz to buy him from Dan 


WAIT A BIT 


Ch., 1932, by Espino, out of Hi-Nelli, by High Cloud 
HIS SIRE... ESPINO, by *Negofol 


ESPINO, a half-brother to Bull Lea, won the Lawrence Realization, Saratoga Cup: was second in the Belmont and Champagne Stakes, Jockey Club 
He is the sire of the stakes winners ESPOSA, BOUNDING HOME, ESPINO: GOLD, DEVALUE, 


HIS DAM ... HI-NELLI, by High Cloud 


HI-NELLI won ten races herself as a two-year-old, and Wait A Bit is her only foal. She is by High Cloud, stakes winning sire of numerous other 
stakes winners, and holder of the American record of 1:30 for 742 furlongs—set at Churchill Downs in 1822. 


WAIT A BIT HIMSELF ... 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS: Wait A Bit won 19 races and ran in the money 52 times—15 times in stake races he was no delicate flash-in-the-pan— 
he was a trouper who raced during five seasons and won every season; his four 


WAIT A BIT has sired an impressive group of winners from four very small crops, such as the 
season’’ winners Bit O’ Fate (10 wins, 2nd Sussex Handicap, 3rd Saratoga Cup, Saranac, Discovery and Daingerfield Handicaps), Demand Note, Nos- 
His two-year-old winners in 1952 consisted of Country Coz, Blazing Home, Fair Bit, 
Country Coz, who, in addition to his two victories placed second five 


WARD ACRES FARM is a delightful anomaly—a bluegrass farm in the metropolitan area of New York City. Its complete facilities for boarding 
mares makes it an ideal place for eastern breeders to send their broodmares to be serviced. Other facilities include those necessary for breaking 
yearlings or preparing horses for sales, so the foal can be cared for, too—whether you intend to race it or sell it. Veterinary care is administered 


$350—Live Foal 


STANDING AT: 


WARD ACRES FARM 


Quaker Ridge Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


small crops of racing age prove that he imparts this quality of 


“four season’’ winner, Predominate; the ‘three 


, a | 


aod 


ALBERT KAHN, Manager 
Phone: 2-3129 
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Bloodlines Proven 
On The American Turi 

















i. See ae Hastings 
Man o’War........... *Fairy Gold 
eto Beaaipacsioeee *Rock Sand 
War Admiral......... *Merry Token 
CT RT rere ere Ben Brush 
Co eer errr Pink Domino 
Annette Ki... ..cccscce Harry of Hereford 
Grand Admiral....... *Bathing Girl 
MN TAG, vic cccccvns Ultimus 
| Grand Time.......... Noonday 
*La Grande Armee.. {Verdun 
Grand Flame......... Mary the Second 
PEPE Scicciciccsecdesa Robert le Diable 
Jl)! eee Samphire 
*Flambette........... *Durbar II 
O-ADMIRAL sea Plambee 
i! a Flying Fox 
Chestnut, 1949 Co ee Amie 
Rondeaw.............. Bay Ronald 
*Sir Gallahad Ill..... Doremi 
{(Spearmint............ Carbine 
Plucky Liege........ Maid of the Mint 
] Concertina............ St. Simon 
OMA IA. 2.26.00 sescees Comic Spng 
Serr rrr rere Barcaldine 
*Omar Khayyam..... Novitate 
— Peducrtentwcanmee Persimmon 
lommiaa Paidnaipemalenes Luscious 
ee Sundridge 
*Sunstep.............. Doris 
Ascenseur............ Eager 
Skyscraper 





GRAND ADMIRAL raced only at 2, winning the East View Stakes (beating I Will, Phalanx), 
Saratoga Special (beating Loyal Legion, Khyber Pass, Phalanx, etc.). 2nd to Blue Border in 
Hopeful Stakes, etc. Grand Admiral is the sire of the stakes, winner Ace Destroyer and the 
stakes placing Top Command and Silver Lamee. Among his many winners are numbered: 
Admiral’s Star, The Eagle, L’ Admiralte, Seafowl, Prelma, Sailor’s Delite, Lot-A-Brass, Nut- 
meg, Sea Magic, Admiral Cherry, Perfect Power, etc. 


Grand Admiral was the sire of 14 two-year-old winners from his first crop racing in 1951. This 
past year he sired 11 two-year-old winners to Dec. 16th. 


OMAYYA placed at 2 and ran third at 3. Her produce to the close of 1951 have earned $294,152. 
She is the dam of the stakes winners: Dart By (Mayflower Stakes, All American Handicap, 
Ocean City, Farrell Handicaps, etc.) ; Atalanta, (Matron, Spinaway, Schuylerville Stakes) ; Dare 
Me (Rosedale Stakes, Maryland Handicap); Pomayya (Black Helen, Diana Handicap and dam 
of the stakes winner Devilkin) ; and 6 other winners. 


Ommiad placed in stakes and is the dam of the stakes winners Sir Damion (sire), Sobieha (pro- 
ducer) and 5 other winners. 


O-Admiral did not race because he went wrong as a 2-year-old. 
Fee: $300—with Return 


STANDING AT: 


ROCKRIDGE FARM 


‘LEESBURG VIRGINIA 





























RACING 


Racing Notes 





Keystone State Lawmakers Introduce 
Measures To Legalize Racing 





Easy Mark 


Recently a bill to legalize  pari- 
mutuel petting on horse racing in Penn- 
sylvania, under strict state monopoly 
control, was introduced in the House 
of Representatives of that state. An- 
other measure proposing three tracks 
was introduced in the State Senate. 


Representative F. W. Bucchin de- 
clared his pill would ‘‘raise much need- 
ed revenue’ which under the proposed 
law would be earmarked for the retire- 
ment of the state’s veterans bonus bond 
issue. 

‘‘We are going to have racetrack bet- 
ting in Pennsylvania,’ he added. ‘‘The 
only question is how are we going to 
have it? Are we going to continue our 
latent dealings with the underworld 
bookie or are we going to be permitted 
to enjoy a day’s sport at a properly 
controlled race course....Are the prof- 
its of racetrack betting going to con- 
tinue to flow into the pockets of indivi- 
duals or are they going to be channel- 
ed into the state treasury?” 


The Senate Bill, sponsored by Sen. 
John J. Haluska, would provide for 
racing under the jurisdiction of a state 
commission, with three tracks to be 
located in the eastern, central and west- 
ern parts of the state. 


It appears as though the legislators 
of the ‘“‘Keystone State” are beginning 
to realize the amount of revenue and 
business that racing can pring to a 
state the size of Pennsylvania. But 
what the chances of legalizing racing, 
under pari-mutuel betting, in that state 
are—only time will tell. However, it is 
safe to say that if the law isn’t passed 
at this session of the legislature it will 
keep cropping up at future sessions. 
And if present day governments keep 
gobbling up revenue faster than the 
politicians can figure out new ways to 
tax the people, then one of these days 
racing in Pennsylvania will become a 
reality. 

There is no reason why racing in the 
‘‘Keystone State”’ should not be a terri- 
fic success. With one track in the east- 
ern part of that state, one in the cen- 
tral and one in the western part, Penn- 
sylvania, one of the most populated 
states in the country, would be able to 
support these tracks and the state 
would derive much needed monies for 
its treasury. 


If it were possible to take all of the 
lawmakers of Pennsylvania on a tour of 
the tracks in the states which surround 
it, in order that they could see the 
amount of automobiles bearing Penn- 
sylvania license plates in the track’s 
parking lots, it wouldn’t take long to 
open up the eyes of those opposed to 
legalized racing. How much money and 
business the ‘‘non-racing island’’ loses 
yearly to its more farsighted neighbors 
are almost beyond conjecture. Even the 
most sanctimonious lawmaker would 
not have very much of a tussle with his 
conscience if just a portion of it were 
offered to him without any strings at- 
tached. 

Legalized racing in Pennsylvania 
would also be a good thing for the 
whole racing industry in the east. The 
politicians of the other eastern states 
would then he a bit wary of slapping 


additional taxes on the tracks and on 
the people who now enjoy racing in 
those states. Too big a bite of the pari- 
mutuel pools in any of them would 
then do the politicians more harm than 
good. Stables go to the states where 
they get the best deal and the best re- 
turns. A little more competition would 
keep the politicians and the lawmakers 
on their toes and it would mean that 
racing in the east might get a little 
more consideration from legislative 
bodies. 

Many Pennsylvanians are owners of 
Thoroughbred horses and some of the 
country’s greatest racing classics each 
year are won by stables owned by 
Pennsylvanians. At the present time 
there are many breeding establishments 
in the ‘‘Keystone State” and with lega- 
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lized racing a lot more interest would 
be taken in the breeding of horses. 


Our 1953 National Stallion Roster 
issue shows there were some 50 Thor- 
oughbred stallions doing stud duty in 
Pennsylvania. This isn’t a bad showing 
for a state which does not have legaliz- 
ed racing. If it had, it would be rea- 
sonable to expect an expansion in the 
breeding industry. The state’s central 
location to all eastern racing activities 
would be a big factor for those desir- 
ing to go into the breeding game. 

All in all, today Pennsylvanians 
make up a large segment of the people 
who race and breed horses and who 
participate in the sport of racing. It 
would also be a big boost to the em- 
ployment problem which a highly in- 
dustrial state like Pennsylvania has to 
cope with periodically. Pennsylvania 
has much to gain by the legalizing of 
the sport. The biggest obstacle in get- 
ting the law passed is to convince that 
part of the population who labor under 
the misconception that nothing good 
comes out of racing. This is going to 
take some doing, but if it can be done 
both racing and the state of Pennsyl- 
vania would penefit. 

Continued on Page 32 











*ENDEAVOUR II......... 


OUR II as a sire. 


THE VICEROY 


by *Mahmoud—*Nadushka, 
by Vatout 


2 starters - 2 winners 
Fee: $200—Live Foal 


NIGHT LARK 


by Bonne Nuit—Poulette 
by *Coq Gaulois 


Fee: $100—Live Foal 


Upperville 








*ENDEAVOUR II 


B. H. 1942 
ARGENTINE CHAMPION IN 1947 


{Colombo................ Manna 
rs: Lady Nairne 
= of England....... *Teddy 

Perce Neige 
Hunters Moon.......... Hurry On 
nal Selene 
Partenope.............. {Perrier 
|Mystify 


Fee: $750. 


Fee and board due at time of departure. 
Stake mares private contract. 


Racing at distances from 1 mile - 1 9/16ths, he beat such standout 
performers as *Talon and *Rico Monte, and was selected to represent 
the Argentine in The International Gold Cup at Belmont. 
U. S. he defeated top stakes horses such as *Talon in New York, 
*Shannon II and Galla Damion (holder of 4 track records; equalled 
one world record—7 furlongs in 1:22), in California. 


*ENDEAVOUR II’s first crop raced in 1952; 100% of these to start 
more than once are 100% money earners. Jockey E. Arcaro, after 
riding BINGLE to win at Santa Anita, was very high on *ENDEAV- 


Also Standing: 


All Inquiries to Secretary at: 


LLANGOLLEN FARM 


Live Foal 


In the 


BONNE NUIT 


by *Royal Canopy—*Bonne 
Cause, by Bon Fire 


Fee: $200—Live Foal 


PENNANCE 


by Pilate—Peggy Porter, 
by The Porter 


Private Contract—Live Foal 


Virginia 
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Interest In International Races Offers Prospect 
For Foreign Invaders Between Flags 





Karl Koontz 


Race tracks today are going all out 
to attract patrons to their portals— 
models, ‘‘Presidential Races’, movie 
stars, orchids, ad infinitum have ap- 
peared on the “‘turf’’ to try to increase 
the attendance, thereby swelling the 
mutuel take. 


To pe sure, all these ‘publicity 
stunts” have their place, although the 
great majority do not belong on a race 
program. We're foolish enough to be- 
lieve that the rank and file attend rac- 
ing for the sport itself and the thrill of 
backing their choice with a few dollars, 
not for all the extras thrown at them. 


It’s like a fellow said years ago, “If 
your product is good enough, you don’t 
have to give a free gift to sell it’. And 
it’s the same with racing. 


However a little change of pace about 
midway of the afternoon’s program 
would be helpful in breaking the uni- 
formity of the day’s sport. Here is 
where the color of a brush or hurdle 
race would fit right if. Even if the 
mutuel department would be a little 
slack for this event, the patrons would 
be given a breather from seeing horses 
tearing counter-clockwise round a flat 
brown dusty or muddy track. 


Right now [International races seem 
quite popular so why not stage an In- 
ternational brush or hurdle race. Our 
jumpers and the foreign invaders would 
meet on far more common grounds than 
the flat horses do. Also the fact that 
imports have done so well over jumps 
in this country would encourage for- 
eign sportsmen to send their jumpers 
for a special race. 


Besides the various “publicity 
stunts’, the tracks have upped their 
purses until $100,000 races are becom- 
ing commonplace. In fact, by virtue of 
these purses there are horses which 
stand a chance of eclipsing Citation as 
the world’s leading money winner; a 
feat thought impossible just a few years 
ago. 

While all this money has been doled 
out to pring in “outside’’ entertain- 
ment and to make the gold bags hea- 
vier, very little has been done to try 
to enrich the earnings of the lowly 
claimer. 

This is the last type racer which 
breeders want to hear about, but to use 
an old quote, ‘‘God must have loved the 


poor people, he made so many of them”’, 
and so it is with the claimers. A glance 
at any race program will show that 
they are the backbone of the industry. 

Pimlico’s racing secretary G. Fred 
Colwill has announced that he is plan- 
ning a series of distance events for the 
spring meeting at the historic site. The 
series will be known as the Old Hilltop 
Handicap and will include 3 races. The 
first one will pe at 1 1-16 miles: the 
2nd at 1 3-16 miles; and the 8rd at 
1 1-2 miles, each to be scheduled on 
succeeding Mondays. The event will be 
limited to horses which have started 
under claiming conditions. 

Mr. Colwill’s plans call for the purs- 
es to increase as the distance is length- 
ened, and at the close of the handicap, 
the three horses which have compiled 
the pest record will split a_ special 
award of $1,750. 

This type of race has been tried at 
tracks outside the Old Line State, and 
has proven popular with the fans, as 
well as owners and trainers. Randall 
Park, Ohio, offers the Cuyahoga Handi- 
cap and Delaware Park the Montchan- 
in, both run under the above mention- 
ed conditions. However, if memory ser- 
ves correctly, the Cuyahoga Handicap 
is a series of 6 races, starting at a dis- 


9 


tance of 1 1-16 miles and concluding at 
2 1-16 miles. 

If you take the idea one step further, 
it might be possible to card several of 
these handicap series during a meeting. 
For example, there would be a handicap 
series for horses which had not raced 
for less than $2,500; another for racers 
above the $3,500 bracket; and the rac- 
ing secretary could be guided in price 
range and number of handicaps by the 
number of horses he had on hand to 
shape a good field. Then these races 
could be spaced and staggered to carry 
throughout the entire meeting—a 
sharp publicity department could do 
wonders with this. 

In pioneering with the Old Hilltop 
Handicap, Mr. Colwill is to be highly 
commended, and it will be interesting 
to see just how well the idea works out. 

0 
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STRONGHOLD 

Stronghold, the dark bay 10-year-old 
son of Hard Tack—Bransome, by 
*Royal Minstrel, which stood at Harry 
M. Warner’s W L Ranch, Woodland 
Hills, California, was sold to M. H. 
Gluck. Mr. Gluck purchased Elmendorf 
Farm last year and will stand Strong- 
hold at the famed Kentucky farm. 





Why pay f 
y ony fos ‘ancy prices 


for sa ? Write for 
FREE Cata og that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 
popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 
“little joe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 60 Baltimore 1, Md. 



























Exceptionally Well Bred 
BROODMARE 


Sound and healthy in every 
respect. Now in foal to a 
highly regarded stallion. 


For particulars write: 
BOX FA 


The Chronicle 
Berryville, Virginia 

















1952 





‘JOE RAY—High % of Winners—1952 





T’ll-Ce-You. 


In 1952, his Blue Josie won 3 races, 2 at Delaware by 3 lengths, each, 
and won also at Bowie; Joe Ray Jr. won by 4 lengths at Delaware 
Park—other winners are Joe Cream (3 wins in allowance races) and 
Elsie M, another starter, was placed 5 times in 1952. 
Joe Ray thus had 6 starters—4 winners, 1 placed. 








Fee: $250—Return. 


Phone: West Grove 2357 





Property of V. Cella 
JOE RAY, by Infinite—Glitter, by Display 


INVERBROOK FARM 
MORRIS H. DIXON, JR. 


Boarding Facilities 


West Grove, Pa. 
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BATTLE MORN -- 19438 


*Blenheim I]—Good Morning, by *Sir Gallahad III 


“THE BREEDING VALUE OF THE YEAR” 





$250—Live Foal 


Fee Payable October Ist of year bred. 
PROPERTY OF HARRY F. GUGGENHEIM 


Twice out of the money at 2. Winner of Grand Union Hotel Stakes. 2nd Hopeful Stakes, 
2nd Champagne Stakes, 3rd Saratoga Special. Winner at 3. Favorite Kentucky Derby in 


which he was injured. 3rd Belmont Stakes. 





NORTH CLIFF FARM 


Rixeyville, Va. 
Mr. and Mrs. Melville Church II Phone: Culpeper—Grayson 2817 
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Standing for Season of 1993 





Connecticut 





Owned and managed by: Dr. and Mrs. Richard T. Gilyard. 
Phone: Waterbury, Connecticut 4-3345 
Standing at: 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard T. Gilyard, Waterbury, Connecticut 
*MORROCCO BOUND Fee: Private Contract 
Gr., 1944, by Khan Bahadur—Book Cover, by Apron. 





Kentucky 





Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by Clarkson Beard 
Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
Standing at: Greentree Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
AMPHITHEATRE Fee $500—Live Foal 
Br., 1939, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—Arena, by St. James. 


Sire of 19 winners of 38 races in 1950 and of 5 two-year-old winners during 
the first half of 1951. 





Owned by: Syndicate Managed by: Clarkson Beard 
Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
Standing at: Greentree Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
BIMELECH Fee: $2,500—Live Foal 


B., 1937, Black Toney—*La Troienne, by *Teddy. 
Sire of 7 $100,000 winners and of 48 winners of 114 races in 1951. 





Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by Clarkson Beard 
Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
Standing at: Greentree Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
CAPOT Fee: Private Contract 


Br., 1946, Menow—Piquet, by *St. Germans. 
Horse of the year in 1949. 





Owned by Brandywine Stable 
Telephone: Lexington 3-1210 
Standing at: C. F. White’s Elsmeade Farm 
Russell Cave Pike, Lexington, Ky. 
COCHISE 


Fee: $1,000—Live Foal 
TO APPROVED MARES 
Gr., 1946, by *Boswell—New Pin, by *Royal Minstrel. 
Stakes winner of over $250,000. Always at the top of handicapper’s list. 
Won from 512 furlongs to 134 miles under all track conditions, carrying top 
weights and breaking track records. 





Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by Clarkson Beard 
Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
Standing at: Greentree Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
DEVIL DIVER Fee: $1,500—Live Foal 
B., 1939, *St. Germans—Babchick, by *Royal Minstrel. 


An outstanding Handicap Performer, and sire of 13° winners of 32 races to 
the value of $104,975 in 1950. 


Owned by: Maine Chance Farm Managed by: Leslie Combs II 
Telephone: Lexington 4-4801 
Standing at: Spendthrift Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
JET FLIGHT Fee: $500 


NOW BOOKING—GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL. 


Ch., 1947, *Blenheim II—Black Wave, by *Sir Gallahad III. 
Full brother to Jet Pilot. 





Owned by: Elm Crest Farm Managed by: Thomas A. Rankin 
Telephone: Lexington 4-1676 


Standing at: 
Turfland Farm, Athens-Boonesboro Road, Lexington, Ky. 


NAVY CHIEF Fee: $500—Live Foal 
B. h., 1947, War Admiral—Sari Omar, by *Sir Gallahad III. 


This superbly bred son of WAR ADMIRAL is making his first season at 
stud in 1952. At the track he won the Great American Stakes and placed 
in 8 other stakes. 





Owned by: Walter M. Jeffords 
Telephone: Lexington 2-5161 
Standing at: Faraway Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 


PAVOT Fee: $2,500—Return 


Payable at time of service. 


Br., 1942, Case Ace—Coquelicot, by Man o’War. 


Unbeaten in 8 starts at 2; won Belmont Stakes at 3; beat Stymie by 5 
lengths at 4 in Jockey Club Gold Cup. Earned $373,365 in 4 years of racing. 


Apply: H. B. Scott 





Owned by: Maine Chance Farm Managed by: Leslie Combs II 
Telephone: Lexington 4-4801 
Standing at: Spendthrift Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
ROYAL BLOOD Fee: $500—Now Booking 


GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 


Ch., 1945, Coldstream—Spotted Beauty, by Man o’War. 
Winner of the Dover Stakes. Standing his first season at stud. 





Owned by: Greentree Farm Managed by Clarkson Beard 
, Telephone: Lexington 4-1272 
Standing at: Greentree Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
SHUT OUT Fee: $2,500—Live Foal 


Ch., 1939, Equipoise—Goose Egg, by *Chicle. 


Leading Money Winner of His Year, and Sire of 24 winners of 55 races who 
earned $169,835 in first monies only in 1950. Sire of Hall of Fame, outstand- 
ing 3-year-old of 1951 





Maryland 





Owned by: Alfred G. Vanderbilt Managed by: Ralph G. Kercheval 
Telephone: Reisterstown 37 
Standing at: Sagamore Farm, Glyndon, Maryland 
DISCOVERY Fee: $2,000—Live Foal 
Ch., 1931, Display—Ariadne, by *Light Brigade. 


On the Leading Sire List 6 times in 7 years and Youngest Sire on Leading 
Sire of Dams List. Sire of 63 winners of 147 races in 1950. 





Owned by: George D. Widener Managed by: William Bugg 
Telephone: Lexington 3-0643 
Standing at: Old Kenney Farm, Lexington, Ky. 
EIGHT THIRTY Fee: $3,500 


BOOK FULL 1952 
Ch., 1936—Dinner Time, by High Time. 
Sire of 30 stakes winners—Pilate’s greatest son. 
Owned by: Brandywine Stable 
Telephone: Lexington 4-5979 
Standing at: 
Charles Asbury’s Hedgewood Farm, Lexington, Ky. 
GREEK SONG Fee: $1,000—Live Foal 
TO APPROVED MARES 


Ch., 1947, *Heliopolis—Sylvan Song, by *Royal Minstrel. 

A stakes winning son of ‘*Heliopolis, making his first season at stud. 

Winner of the Dwyer Stakes and Arlington Classic in the fastest time of 
the year for the distance at both tracks. 








Owned by: Joseph Donaghue and Partners Managed by: W. Edgar Blanton 
Telephone: Lexington 2-0767 
Standing at: Hagyard Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
*HIGH BANDIT Fee: $500 


Special concessions to Stakes winning mares—GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
B., 1947, Hyperion—Banditry, by Blandford. 


A son of Hyperion, bred along the same lines as *Alibhai. His first dam, 
Banditry, dam of the American stakes winner Haile, winner of 28 races. 





Owned by: Peter Jay For information: Peter Jay 
Telephone: Churchville 3822 
Standing at: 
Windmill Hill Farm, R. D. 2, Havre de Grace, Md. 


GEORGE CASE Fee: Private Contract 
Br., 1941, by *Quatre Bras Il—Trace o’Fun, by Trace Call. 


Stakes winner or winner in 6 seasons. His first foals are now 2-year-olds. 





Owned by: A Syndicate For information: Peter Jay 
Telephone: Churchville 3822 
Standing at: 
Windmill Hill Farm, R. D. 2, Havre de Grace, Md. 
GRAND SLAM , 
Ch., 1933, by Chance Play—Jeanne Bowdre, by Luke McLuke. 


High class stakes winner; sire of many stakes winners. Only sire in Mary- 
land appearing among top 10 stallions on the ‘“‘most winners’ and ‘‘most 
wins’’ in The Blood-Horse for 1952. 





Owned by: Alfred G. Vanderbilt Managed by: Ralph G. Kercheval 
Telephone: Reisterstown 37 
Standing at: Sagamore Farm, Glyndon, Maryland 


LOSER WEEPER Fee: $500 


Payable at time of service. Refund if mare is barren. 


Ch., 1945, Discovery—Outdone, by Pompey. 


Winner of nearly one quarter million dollars. A stakes winning son of 
DISCOVERY out of the stakes winning mare OUTDONE, who is also the 
dam of three stakes winners to date. 








12 BREEDING 


Owned by: Saggy Farm (Stanley Sagner) Managed by: John Pons 
Telephone: Bel Air 670 
Standing at. Country Life Farm, Bel Air, Maryland 
SAGGY Fee: $300 
(RETURN FOR ONE YEAR) 
Ch., 1945, Swing and Sway—*Chantress, by Hyperion. 
Conqueror of Citation at 3; holder of World’s record, 412 fur.—.51-4/5. 





Massachusetts 





‘Owned by: Russell Knowles Managed by Mr. Knowles 


Standing at: Fox Lea Farm, 101 Danforth St., Rehoboth, Mass. 
FABIAN Fee: $100 
DE. b., 1943, by *Boswell—Flarette, by Gallant Fox. 





Owned by: Mrs. Q. A. Shaw McKean Managed by: Mrs. McKean 
Telephone: Hamilton 332 
Standing at: Savin Hill Farm, South Hamilton, Mass. 
PATRIOTISM Fee: $250 
Return if mare is not in foal. Fee paid at time of service. 


Br., 1941, *Blenheim IlI—Columbiana, by Petee-Wrack. 


Patriotism was a winner at 2 and 3, running 2nd in the Yankee Handicap to 
Whirlabout in 1944. He is a full brother to Ocean Wave, sire of stakes 
winners. 





Owned by: Managed by: 
Mr. and Mrs: Bayard Tuckerman, Jr. Bayard Tuckerman, Jr. 


Tel.: Lafayette 3-5700—108 Water St., Boston 
Standing at: Little Sunswick Farm, South Westport, Mass. 
SILVER WINGS Fee: $400—Return 


Gr., 1948, *Mahmoud—Irvana, by Blue Larkspur. 


Won Great American Stakes, Aqueduct, 1950—Six Furlongs in 1:10-4/5 
beating Battlefield. 





New Jersey 





Owned by: Amory Haskell Managed by: Edward Feakes 
Telephone: Atlantic Highlands 10754-M 
Standing at: Woodland Farm, Red Bank, N. J. 
KNAVE HIGH Fee: $300 
Ch., 1934, Jack High—Alice Foster, by *Pataud. 


Sire of the stakes winners Pique, Royal Flush, Light House, Dominave, etc. 
By one of America’s best sires out of the dam that produced Andy K. 





Owned by: Meadowview Farms, Inc. Apply: F. Wallis Armstrong, Jr. 
Telephone: Moorestown 9-0640 
Standing at: Meadowview Farms, Moorestown, N. J.. 


SLIDE RULE Fee: $500 


Payable at time of service. Refund November Ist. 


Dk. ch., 1940, Snark—King’s Idyll, by *Sir Gallahad III. 
Winner of $133,766. Broomstick on the top, Fair Play on the bottom line. 





Owned by: A Syndicate Apply: F. Wallis Armstrong, Jr. 
Telephone: Moorestown 9-0640 


Standing at: Meadowview Farms, Moorestown, N. J.. 
YOUR HOST Book Full 


Ch., 1947, *Alibhai—*Boudoir II, by *Mahmoud. 


Gallant son of *Alibhai. Winner of $384,795. Nineteenth on the list of all 
time leading money winners. 





New York 


Owned by: Mrs. Robert L. Gerry Managed by: Harry Main 
Telephone: Delhi 0412 
Standing at Aknusti Stud, Delhi, New York 
YOUNG PETER Fee: $200 


B., 1944, Peanuts—Mary Jane, by Pennant. 


Stakes winner of over $80,000 including Providence Stakes, cs Stakes 
and Travers, beating Phalanx and Colonel O. F. 








North Carolina 





Owned by: W. O. Moss Managed by: W. O. Moss 
Telephone: Mileaway Stables 
Standing at: Mileaway Stables, Southern Pines, N. C. 
BATTLEWICK Private Contract 


Ch., 1942, Battleship—Hotwick, by Campfire. 


By an English Grand National winner out of a mare that produced Bright 
Child, Jedwick, Meadow Rue, Virginia Spaid, — and the outstand- 
ing show horse, Goldwick. 
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Pennsylvania 





Owned by: Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Glass Managed by: Sydney Glass 
Telephone: West Chester 2716 
Standing at: Grange Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


COLONY BOY Fee: $500—Live Foal 
B., 1943, Eight Thirty—Heritage, by *Pharamond II. 


Stakes winner of brilliance; now successful sire. 5 winners, including 

stakes-placed Colony Date, from first crop. Royal Clover (3 wins) 

Muscovado (2 wins), Blue Nancy (2 wins) from second crop—two-year-olds 
of 1952. 





Owned by: Eugene Weymouth Agent: Fred Pinch 
Telephone: West Chester 144-R-5 
Standing at: Shellbark Farm, Malvern, Pa. 
CORMAC Fee: $100—Return 
Dk. br., 1943, Bois de Rose—*Sauge, by Chouberski. 


Winner of Fox Hunters ‘chase, Louie Leith Cup and Grand National 
Point-to-Point. 





Owned by: William P. Foley Managed by: Alex Atkinson 
Telephone: Media 6-1923 
Standing at: Grandview Farms, Media, Pennsylvania 
*DELHI II Fee: $125—Live Foal 
Fee payable November Ist of year bred. 
Grey, 1942, The Font—Diosa, by Adam’s Apple. 
Winner 12 races in Chile and Venezuela. Excellent Thoroughbred or 


Hunter sire prospect. Beautiful conformation and disposition and is 
bound to breed distance horses. 





Owned by: Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Glass Managed by: Sydney Glass 
Telephone: West Chester 2716 
Standing at: Grange Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


ETERNAL BOMB Fee: $200 Refund 
Grey, 1945, Eternal Bull—War Party, by Man o’War. 


A fast race horse—a handsome individual. By a top speed sire out of a 

full sister to Boat (dam of Greek Ship, Rampart, Sky Ship) and War 

Flower (dam of Ace Admiral). Second dam is a half-sister to Pilate. First 
foals will arrive 1953. 








Owned by: Fred N. Snyder Managed by: Fred N. Snyder 
Telephone: Uhlerstown 128-J-21 
Standing at: Rollinghill Farms, Erwinna, Bucks Co., Pa. 


KINGS PRINCE Fee: $200—Return 


Ch., 1947, *Princequillo—Kingcella, by Burgoo King. 

A winning son of *Princequillo, bred along the same lines as HILL PRINCE; 

and by the distinguished sire of HOW and PRINCE DARE His ‘ne deep 

bodied conformation, splendid limbs with bone to match, excellent front 
with good, strong quarters, offers the rucleus for track potentials 





Owned by: O. B. Rhoads & C. R. Pancoast Managed by: S. F. Pancoast 
Telephone: Downingtown 414-R-1 
Standing at: Echo Dell Farm, R. D. 1, Downingtown, Pa. 
OCBOR Fee: Private Contract 
Blk. h., 1941, Valley Forge—Swaying Flag, by Flag Day. 


Combining the bloodlines of Man o’War, Sweep and Pennant 





Owned by: David Dallas Odell Managed by: Owner 
Telephone: Malvern 1966 
Standing at: Mapleton Stud, Malvern R.D. No. 2, Pa. 
*ORBIT Fee: $300—Live Foal 
Br., 1945, Hyperion—Olifa, by Buchan. 


A stakes winning son of Hyperion, who is a half-brother to three stakes 
winners. His first crop are yearlings of 1952, and have all been foaled 
abroad. 





Owned by: Stirrup Hill Farm Apply: Mrs. William Stirling, Jr. 
Telephone: Gibsonia 3-1231 
Standing at: Stirrup Hill Farm, Bakerstown, Pa. 
REAPING SICKLE Fee: $100—Return 
Payable at time of service 


B., 1947, Reaping Reward—Run In, by In Memoriam. 
Son of the sire of winners of over $3,000,000. 





Owned by: Richard K. Mellon Managed by: William Bale 
Telephone: Ligonier 595 
Standing at: Rolling Rock Farm, Ligonier, Pa. 
*RUFIGI Fee: $200 


Fee payable Nov. 1 of year bred in lieu of veterinary certificate if mare 
barren. 
B., 1937, *Easton—Malva, by Charles O’Malley. 
Half-brother to *Blenheim II and sire of the stakes winning jumpers 


Deferment and Dillsburg. His sire was leading ‘chase sire in 1%49 and 
in 1950 sired 32 winners of 59 races. 
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Virginia 





Managed by: Dr. J. P. Jones 
Standing at: Inglecress Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 


AIR HERO Fee: $500—Live Foal 


Ch., 1943, by *Blenheim II—Anchors Ahead, by Man o’War. 

Air Hero has sired the highest number of 2-year-olds for 1952 of any 

stallion represented by his first full crop in number of races won (20); 
stands third in number of winners (9). 





Managed by: Taylor Hardin 
Telephone: Upperville 32 
Standing at: Newstead Farm, Upperville, Va. 
ALQUEST Fee: $500—Live Foal 


Due September 1st of year bred in lieu of veterinary certificate if mare 
is barren. 


Br., 1940, Questionnaire—Lilac Day, by Eternal. 


Sire of 27 winners from 32 starters, including the '52 2-year-old champion, 
Sweet Patootie. 





Managed by: Tyson Gilpin 
Telephone: Boyce 124 
Alternate Numbers: Boyce 10 and Boyce 41 
Standing at: Kentmere Stud, Boyce, Virginia 


*BEAU GEM Fee: $1,000 


GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
Dk. ch., 1944, Helios—French Gem, by Beau Fils. 


Classic winner—Sprint and Stay. *Royal Gem’s half-brother. 


Owned by: A Syndicate 





Owned by: Apply: 
Mrs. A. C. Randolph Mrs. A. C. Randolph, Upperville, Va. 


Telephone: Upperville 34 
Standing at: Oakley, Upperville, Virginia 
BLACK GANG Fee: $300 


Fee payable at time of service will be refunded if mare proves not to be 
in foal November first and veterinary certificate is presented stating mare 
is not in foal. 

Blk., 1941, War Admiral—Babys Breath, by *Sickle. 


One of War Admiral’s best bred sons. 





Owned by: Mrs. DuPont Scott Managed by: Wm. J. Lucas 
Telephone: Orange, Va. 5661 
Standing at: Montpelier, Montpelier Station, Va. 
BOLINGBROKE Fee: $500 
Payable October 1. Veterinarian’s Certificate in lieu of payment. 


B., 1937, Equipoise—Wayabout, by Fair Play. 
Stakes winner of $161,430 . . . 112 mile record holder . . . sire of 29 winners 
of 54 races in 1950. ' 





Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 
Telephone: Upperville 41 
Standing at: Llangollen Farm, Upperville, Virginia 
BONNE NUIT Fee: $200—With Return 


Gr., 1934, *Royal Canopy—*Bonne Cause, by Bonfire. 


Tanahmerah, Yankee Doodle, Flamingo, Sombrero, Party Miss and Carry 
Me Back, are a few of the outstanding jumpers among his get. 





Owned by: Forest T. Taylor Managed by: Fred Newman 
Telephone: Staunton 5-4871 
Standing at: Cherry Hill Farm, Staunton, Virginia 
BOWLER Fee: Pvt. Contract 


Br., 1948, War Admiral—Rash Hurry, by John P. Grier. 


BOWLER bears a great resemblance to his illustrious sire, War Admiral, a 
triple crown winner and the most successful son of Man o’War. First dam, 
Rash Hurry, was a producer of winners. Second dam, *Hastily, by Hurry 
On; dam of Cavalcade and Hastily Yours, etc. 
BOWLER was never raced due to a training injury. 





Owned by: Forest T. Taylor Managed by: Fred Newman 
Telephone: Staunton 5-4871 
Standing at: Cherry Hill Farm, Staunton, Virginia 
CHILLY BEAU Fee: $50 
B., 1939, Chilhowie—Beau’s Gal, by Beau Galant, by 


*Light Brigade. 
An outstanding sire of conformation hunters and show ring jumpers. 





Owned by: Ewart Johnston 
Telephone: Boyce 4 
Standing at: Clay Hill Farm, Boyce, Virginia 


DOUBLE SCOTCH 
Payable Nov. ist of year bred in lieu of veterinary certificate if mare 
is barren, 


B. h., 1934, Stimulus—Lady Minnie, by *Sir Gallahad III. 

Double Scotch’s get have won 225 races from 1945 through 1951. Stimulus, 

sire of Double Scotch, was leading sire of race winners and races won 

three seasons. Sire of the winners of 2070 races through 1949. In the Nov. 

10 Blood-Horse (1951) Stimulus was 9th on broodmare sire list for most 

monies won; 2nd for winners; 2nd for most wins, *Sir Gallahad III beating 
him to first place. 


Fee: $250—Return . 


BREEDING 13 


Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 
Telephone: Upperville 41 
Standing at: Llangollen Farm, Upperville, Virginia 
*ENDEAVOUR II Fee: $750 
: GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
B., 1942, British Empire—Himalaya, by Hunters Moon. 


Set track records at all distances and handicap champion in the Argentine 
defeating among others *Talon and *Rico Monte. Combines best English 
and American blood. 





Owned by Dr. A. C. Randolph 
Standing at: Grafton Farm, Upperville, Virginia 
GINOBI Fee: $200 


Payable at time of service 
Gr., 1937, by *Gino—Sunaibi, by *Sun Briar. 


Winner of many races and sire of many winners, mostly grays. 





Owned by: Mrs. duPont Scott Managed by: Wm. J. Lucas 
Telephone: Orange, Virginia 5661 
Standing at: Montpelier, Montpelier Station, Virginia 
HELIODORUS Fee: $500 


B., 1947, *Heliopolis—Spotted Beauty, by Man o’War. 
Top line *Heliopolis, bottom line Man o’War. 





Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 
Telephone: Upperville 41 


Standing at: Llangollen Farm, Upperville, Virginia 
NIGHT LARK Fee: $100—With Return 
Grey, 1939, Bonne Nuit—Poulette, by *Coq Gaulois. 


Sire of outstanding show ring winners including Storm King, winner of 
Virginia Horsemen’s High Score award for 2-year-olds; Compromise, etc. 





Owned by: A. T. Taylor Managed by: Roger Clapp 
Standing at: Aldo Farm, P. O. Box 84, London Bridge, Va. 


ONLOOKER Fee: $150 
Payable at time of service. Money refunded if mare is barren. Free to 
stakes winners, and dams of stakes winners. Mares subject to approval. 

B., 1948, by Shut Out—Black Helen, by Black Toney. 

Royally bred, an extremely fast horse which broke a bone in his foot as 

a two-year-old. 





Managed by: Tyson Gilpin 
Telephone: Boyce 124 
Alternate Numbers: Boyce 10 and Boyce 41 


Standing at Kentmere Stud, Boyce, Virginia 


*ORESTES Fee: $500 
" GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
Payable November 1 of year bred, or Veterinary certificate in lieu if 
mare is barren. 

B., 1941, Donatello II—Orison, by Friar Marcus. 
Head of English Free Handicap. Stakes winner from 5 furlongs to 14% 
miles. Sire of the 1950 English Cambridgeshire winner, Kelling and other 

stakes winners. 


Owned by: A Syndicate 





Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 
Telephone: Upperville 41 
Standing at: Llangollen Farm, Upperville, Virginia 
PENNANCE Fee: $50—With Return 
Chestnut by Pilate—Peggy Porter, by The Porter. 


Due to late retirement to stud last year, he has been bred to only one mare. 





Managed by: Chas. H. Tompkins, Jr. 
Telephone: Warrenton 30 


Standing at: Spring Hill Farm, Casanova, Virginia 
PSYCHIC Fee: $50 


Payable at time of service. Mare subject to approval. 
Ch. h., 1939, Psychic Bid—Ready, by High Time. 
Psychic is the sire of the winners Psychic Dream and Psychic Red. 


Owned by: George L. Ohrstrom Managed by: Elwood Triplett 
Telephone: The Plains 2676 
Standing at: Whitewood, The Plains, Virginia 
*TENNYSON II Fee: $250 
Payable at time of service. Money refunded if mare is barren. 
Ch., 1947, Straight Deal—Fille de Poete. 


Winner in four stakes, placed twice, including second to *DJEDDAH in 
The Eclipse, out of seven starts. 








Owned by: A. T. Taylor Managed by: Roger Clapp 
Standing at: Aldo Farm, P. O. Box 84, London Bridge, Va. 
THALIA LAD , Fee: $50 


Payable at time of service. Money refunded if mare is barren. 
B., 1942, by *Warrior Bold—Main Flame, by Mainmast. 


We believe this horse will be a top hunter and jumper sire. His first crop 
are now weanlings. 





Owned by: Llangollen Farm Managed by: Richard Kirby 
Telephone: Upperville 41 
Standing at: Llangollen Farm, Upperville, Virginia 
THE VICEROY ' Fee: $200 
GUARANTEED LIVE FOAL 
Grey, 1944, by *Mahmoud—*Nadushka, by Vatout. 
Sire of only two colts to race. BOTH WINNERS. 
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Stakes Winners 


GROVER B., Jockey Eddie Arcaro up, 
won the one-mile San Marcos ’Cap at 
Santa Anita. His owner is T. P. Mor- 
gan. Mrs. R. Warner’s Trusting, Jockey 
W. Shoemaker up, was 2nd and A. G. 
Vanderbilt’s First Glance, E. Guerin 
up, was 3rd. 















‘(ii leah Photo) 
CRAFTY ADMIRAL winning the McLennan ’Cap at Hialeah Park. Hasty House Farms’ Oil Capitol was 2nd and Mrs. 
E. K. Weil’s Ken 3rd. 





(Hialeah Photo) 
MRS. FRANCES COHEN, of Charfran Stable, receives the McLennan Trophy from Charles J. McLennan as Mrs. Cohen (left), 
Jockey K. Church and Trainer Bob Odom look on. (Right) Crafty Admiral returns to winner’s circle. 


DANAE, owned by H. L. Kenaston, 
Jockey J. Longden up, winning the 
Los Cerritos ’Cap for fillies and mares 
at Santa Anita. A nose behind was Old 
English Rancho’s Ruth Lily and 1%2 a 
length back of her was R. S. Howard’s 
Mab’s Choice. 





(Santa Anita Photo) 
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Devon and Somerset Staghounds 








Majority of Old Established English Packs of 
Foxhounds Were Originally Staghounds 





John F. Nestle 


Few people realize that the majority 
of the old established packs of fox- 
hounds in England were originally 
staghounds, and that the word venery 
now used in connection with all forms 
of hunting at one time applied to stag- 
hunting only. Many of the traditions 
of this sport can be traced back to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and the original 
Normandy Hound is a remote ancestor 
of the modern foxhound. 

There are less than 6 packs in Eng- 
land which hunt the wild red deer, and 
the oldest and most famous is the De- 
von and Somerset. In the days of our 
first Queen Elizabeth staghunting was 
in Royal favour, and the Ranger of 
‘xmoor, Hugh Pollard by name, kept 
a pack of staghounds at Simonsbath. 
These hounds were the old English 
Staghounds, which do not exist today, 
as the modern pack consists entirely 
of foxhounds. For many years the hunt 
had to depend on drafts from other 
packs, and in those days if a foxhound 
grew too much, the old saying was 
“Send him to the Staghounds”. As can 
well be imagined some of the hounds 
were certainly not the best. 

In 1918 Col. W. W. Wiggin became 
the Master, until his retirement in 
1935, and Ernest Bawden the hunts- 
man. This combination, therefore, last- 
ed for many years, as Ernest did not 
retire until 1937, having carried the 
horn for 20 years. These two were the 
architects of the present pack, and dur- 
ing their respective terms of office the 
pack prospered and stag hunting went 
from strength to strength. 

Ernest proved to be outstanding, both 
in the kennel and in the field, and when 
he took over as huntgsman in 1917 there 
were only a few couple of dog-hounds 
in kennel, and he realized that when 
the first war ended hounds would be 
almost impossible to get, except at a 
premium. 

During his first season he managed 
to obtain a bitch called Harmless 13 
(by Warwickshire Trimbush ’80—Har- 
mony °10) who was mated to D & § 
Comus, who had been bred in the Hey- 
thorp Hunt. Harmles was used again 
the following season, and her progeny 
became the foundation of the present 
pack. 

The hunting year on Exmoor is divid- 
ed into three district seasons, com- 
mencing in August with the autumn 
staghunting, which goes on till the 
middle of October. During this time 


only stags of 5 years old and upward 
are hunted. A warrantable or hunt- 
able stag should at 6 years of age 
possess ‘‘all his rights’’, which are refer- 
red to as “‘brow, bay,and tray’’ on each 
antler, plus two poiiits on top at each 
side. From the month of November until 
March the hinds are hunted, as the fe- 
males are then in better condition than 
the males, and frequently some of the 
best and longest points are experien- 
ced at this time of year. The spring 
staghunting occupies the month of 
April, and only the young stags up to 
4 years old are hunted. 

The man who makes the earliest start 
on a stag hunting day is the Harbourer, 
whose duty it is to find a warrantable 
or huntable stag while it is still feed- 


ing, and watch it until it goes to rest- 


for the day. He has to be an expert 
in woodcraft and knowledge of the 
country and the habits of deer. He 
can deduce much information from 
their ‘‘slots’’ or hoof prints. 

At the meet he reports to the Master 
that a stag has been harboured, and 


if it is certain that the stag is on his 
own the Master may decided to draw 
with the pack instead of using the tuf- 





Devon and Somerset Staghounds at Exford Kennels, (Manfields 
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ters. The tufters consist of six to eight 
picked hounds which separate the hunt- 
able stag from the company of the other 
deer. When this has been achieved 
the huntsman signals for the main 
pack to be brought up. There is often 
a delay of at least ten minutes to half 
an hour before the main pack is laid 
on, which makes stag hunting such a 
fair sport, as the hunted animal does 
get this amount of start in order to 
escape from his pursuers. 


In hind hunting more tufters are 
used, and are allowed to run on instead 
of being held up to await the main 
pack. Stags, especially the youngsters, 
on occasions make foolish mistakes 
when being hunted, and thus endanger 
their lives unnecessarily. Hinds never 
do this, and are the most cunning of 
any quarry of the chase. The young 
hind seems to acquire the art of evas- 
ion at an early age, which makes them 
difficult to hunt and kill. A hind has 
often been seen to break out of cover, 
then double back on exactly the same 
tracks, thus setting the huntsman and 
hounds a difficult problem to work out. 
Stags will often do the same sort of 
thing, but they are not so clever about 
it as hinds. 

By tradition the D & S have the right 
to hunt the red deer in the two Count- 
ies of Devon and Somerset. As the 
deer have spread over the borders of 
Exmoor, part of the county has been 
lent to other packs, such as the Tiver- 
ton & Quantock Staghounds. There 
are also two other excellent packs which 
hunt over the same territory as the 
D & S, the Minehead Harriers and the 
Exmoor Foxhounds, who both hunt the 
fox. Excellent hirelings are available, 
so the visitor to this part of the coun- 
try can hunt six days a week. 

Many of our American friends used . 
to make the best of their opportunities 
when in this part of the country by get- 
ting up early in the morning and hunt- 
ing with the Exmoor or the harriers 
before breakfast in September and then 
turn up punctually for the meet of the 
staghounds at 11 o’clock. I have done 
this on several occasions, and I think 
one can safely recommend it as the best 
possible cure for insomnia. The wild 
country consists of vast stretches of 
moorland with beautiful valleys, the 

Continued on Page 16 
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D & S Staghounds 


Continued From Page 15 
most famous being the Lorna Doone 
Valley. 

South of Porlock are the Horner 
Woods, in which there are many ride- 
able tracks, provided one has a sure- 
footed horse. The best type of animal 
for this country is a small cobby sort 
for the hills and woodlands, and a blood 
’un for the Moors, as you want a fast 
horse to live with hounds when they 
really settle down to run across the 
moor. Speaking generally the county 
as a whole is not an easy one to ride 
over, and I would advise the visitor if 
he is not an experienced horseman to 
engage the services of a pilot for the 
first two or three hunts, or else keep 
an eye on a local farmer and take the 
same course as he does, without riding 
in his pocket. 

Hunting on Exmoor is just as much 
fun as it was before the war, only the 
Fields are now considerably smaller. 
In those days in August and Septem- 
ber one frequently saw 400 horsemen 
at a meet, but now one rarely sees more 
than 100. There is no wire, or the 
somewhat trying experience of gallop- 
ing over one ploughed field after an- 
other. 

In 1938 Capt. Collings mounted 50 
people from his own stable, including 
eight different Masters of Foxhounds 
who were on the active list, plus their 
respective families. This shows the 
popularity of staghunting with the 
foxhunting fraternity. 

After a recent meet at Yarde Down 
a stag with all his rights was found at 
Northland Cleave. The pack was put 
right on to him and he. ran up Chal- 
lacombe to Swincombe, over Longstone 
Bay to Butter Hill, where he doubled 
and came back to Swincombe. He ran 
on to Mole’s Chamber and down to 
Bray. He was taken at Bray Ford 
Quarry, a 7 mile point in 2 hours, 
roughly 15 miles as hounds ran. 

People who know nothing about stag 
hunting say that it is a cruel sport. 
This is entirely wrong as the D & § 
are the accepted guardians of the deer, 
and without them the methods which 
would have to be used to keep the deer 
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in check would only be un-natural, un- 
desirable and provocative of greater 
suffering than is now the case. When 
brought to bay the animal is humanely 
killed with a bullet. While alive the 
deer are protected as far as possible 
from poachers who might try to trap 
or kill them by cruel methods to sell 
as venison, and if they are found in 
distress at any time the matter is dealt 
with at once by the Hunt. 

If there are true sportsmen to be 
found you will be sure to meet them 
in the West of England, and they will 
welcome you. One of the best examples 
I can think of is Col. Jackson, the Mas- 
ter of the Exmoor Foxhounds, who still 
hunts regularly two or three times a 
week in spite of the fact that both of 
his legs were amputated as a result of 
war injuries. 

Exmoor is still ‘“‘The Riding Play- 
ground of England’’, as it was rightly 
described by the late well known artist 
and author, Cecil Aldin, and the same 
friendly welcome exists which I receiv- 
ed as a boy of 18, in the days when I 
knew very little about riding and still 
less about the moor and stag hunting. 

0. 
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Weather conditions in Canada gen- 
erally put a stop to all organized fox- 
hunting by the end of November. A 
milder winter than usual in Southern 
Ontario, however, has made it possible 
for Eglinton Hunt, Toronto, to work 
in some bye-days as late as December 
26 and—an even greater record— 


January 24. 

Since the end of December is remark- 
ably late for a meet of foxhounds in 
this part of the world, and January 24 
positively unique, an account of the lat- 
ter day’s sport may be of interest. 

On that date, the Master, Major 
Charles Kindersley, carrying the horn, 
with Honorary Whippers-In Colonel J. 
A. Burton and Irving Stone turned out 
with the pack for a 2:00 p. m. meet at 
the kennels. They found a small but 








Former Joint-M.F.H. Houlder watching tufters draw Court Wood, above Exford. 
Field in distance. 
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enthusiastic Field waiting for them, 
consisting of Harold Crang, Dennis 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. T. Hastings-Trew, Lou 
Larry, Edward “Bronson, George Hind 
er, Robert Elder and F. Hughes. 

In spite of the short notice given. 
the Field might have been consider- 
ably larger if there hadn’t been a win- 
ter horse show taking place on the same 
day. 

After drawing the covert on the corn- 
er of Steeles and Leslie Roads blank, 
hounds were taken on to the woods on 
Dr. Bruce’s property where they soon 
had a fox on foot, and the pilot event- 
ually took a line over the farm of 
Fred Morrow and on out to the corner 
of Steeles and Bayview, where he was 
headed and, in consequence, made for 
home by way of Dr. Chassel’s farm. 

Scent seemed to peter out near the 
railway in J. Cork’s property and a 
wide cast failed to recover the line. 

A rather stale drag was picked up 
later near Dr. Bruce’s farm buildings 
and hounds hunted slowly from this 
point, crossing both Cummer and Finch- 
es before running out of scent on the 
Springer farm. Up to this time the Don 
river (which was in flood) had been 
erossed more than once and there was 
considerable speculation as to when 
the hunt would turn into a midwinter 
bathing party. Fortunately, all man- 
aged to reach terra firma on the final 
crossing with a dry coat and even Mr. 
Stone, who has been seen to take to 
the water on former occasions out 
hunting, refrained from submerging 
himself. 

At 4:15 p. m., hounds were put into 
the big covert on Hildon farm, the pro- 
perty of John McKee and soon opened 
in no uncertain fashion, and their cry 
was almost immediately mingled with 
Colonel Burton’s Holloa, as he viewed 
a large dog-fox leaving on the far side. 
Charles James took a line south pass- 
ing through a small copse and crossing 
two ploughed fields before bending 
left, headed towards the C. N. R. Rail- 
way line. A fresh fox divided the pack 
in the heavy covert leaving only 2 1-2 
couple working out the original line. 
Darkness now intervened and hounds 
were collected and taken home, ending 
a really sporting day.—Barbara May 
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Early Morning Meet of 
Myopia Done In An 
Imaginative Style 


In selecting its cover pictures The 
Chronicle endeavors to cover as full a 
range as possible of the different periods 
and styles of sporting paintings, with 
special references, of course, to horses 
and hounds. We have published primi- 
tives such as Wootton, classic painters 
such as Stubbs, Ben Marshall and Ferne- 
ley, representatives of the American 
school such as Troye and Voss—French 
impressionists and romanticists such as 
Degas and Delacroix, moderns such as 
Flannery and Randall Davey. Another 
important category has been the work of 
contemporary American painters, such 
as Jean Bowman, Allen Brewer, Smith- 
son Broadhead, Milton Menasco, Richard 





* chief”. 
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many others of equal importance. As 
time goes on we hope to present some 
of the best work of every serious eques- 
trian artist in this country. 

Our picture this week, painted by John 
G. Wolcott, shows a meet of the Myopia 
hounds in front of the club house at 6:30 
in the morning when the rays of the sun 
are just beginning to appear above the 
horizon. In the center is the Master, 
Frederic Winthrop on “Lady Valerie’. 
To the left is Francis F. Sears, Jr., hon- 
orary whipper-in on “Maypole”. On the 
right is Frederick Ayer on “Handker- 
Mr. Ayer is known to many of 
our readers as the owner of that great 
horse ‘“Ironmaster’” which compiled a 
great record in the hunting field and in 
the show ring a couple of decades ago. 
The spectators on the steps are Gilbert 
L. Steward, President of the Club, and 
Isaac B. Thomas, well-known hunting 
man and famous shot. 

The painting had its origin in a re- 
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that no one had ever painted a picture 
of the clubhouse. The part of the buiid- 
ing on the right was built in 1772 by 
Colonel Robert Dodge. That on the left 
is known as the Ladies Annex. The 
Myopia Club (which took its name from 
the fact that so many of the founding 
members wore spectacles) was organized 
in Winchester, Mass. in 1875. It leased 
the clubhouse in 1882 (when the name 
was changed to Myopia Hunt Club) from 
John Gibney and bought it in 1891. 
Lawn tennis was introduced in 1876. The 
first race meeting was held in 1880, the 
first polo game in 1888. Golf was intro- 
duced in 1894. Myopia won the U. S. 
Senior Polo Championship in 1895 and 
1904. The U. S. Open Golf Champion- 
ships were held there in 1898, 1901, 1905 
and 1908. 

Mr. Wolcott has chosen an unusual 
light and has handled his subject matter 
in a stylised, but imaginative manner. 
The picture is owned by the Myopia 















Stone Reeves, George Shepherd and mark by Mr. Thomas, who said one day Hunt Club. 
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A Children’s Story 





The True Story of Passion the Blind Foxhound, 
And His Two Friends, Flip and Flirt 





Chapter II 

“I’m going hunting’’, said Passion 
a week or two later. “I’m tired of al- 
ways eating and sleeping. I’m going 
out with the pack’. The cut on her 
shoulder had almost healed and she 
was getting quite fat. She really was in 
good spirits, except that she _ still 
couldn’t see. 


So next day when no one was look- 
ing she crept off and followed the 
hounds. At first it was plain sailing; 
it was easy enough to keep up in the 
open where she’d only to use her nose, 
but in the covert it was much more dif- 
ficult. She tripped over stones, bumped 
into trees and she lost her footing 
crossing the rocks. At last she gave up. 
“It’s no good’’, she said sadly. So she 
sat down and howled in despair. 


The hounds heard her and lifted their 
heads. They came over as fast as they 
could. Bramble was first to arrive. ‘Is 
it a fox’? Where is he? Quick’’, she 
panted. But Passion pointed her nose to 
the sky and howled once more. “‘There’s 
no fox, there’s nothing’’, she wailed dis- 
mally. ‘“‘I can’t see and I’m lost.” 

Bramble looked at her in disgust. 
Just then Bargain and Garnish came 
racing along followed by Stranger, Vari- 
ance, Dulcet, and Tendril. ‘““‘Where is 
he?’’ They choroused together. ‘‘Where 
is he?”’ 

“It’s nothing’, Brambled growled 
crossly. ‘It’s only Passion saying that 
she’s lost.” “Come on” she added, 
“Let’s go’’. And they disappeared again 
leaving her feeling more lonely than 
ever. 

She tried to go after them, but the 
scrub was too thick, so she howled 
again—a long mournful howl. This 
time she heard someone call her, then 
footsteps approaching. She waited hope- 
fully till Helen came up pushing her 
way through the bushes. 

“Passion”, she called, ‘‘Passion’’. 
Then, ‘Oh there you are, come on you 
funny old thing, are you lost?’ Her 
troubles were over, and she waved her 
stern and whimpered a welcome. 

They soon reached the open and 
found Black Margot pawing the ground, 
and tied to a bush. Helen went over to 
her and untied the reins. Then she turn- 
ed round and said, ‘“‘“Now go home, Pas- 
sion, there’s a good girl, no more wan- 
dering today.”’ ‘Come on, Margot’’, she 
went on, we must hurry or we’ll loose 
them again.” 

Passion stood there wistfully till the 
galloping hooves died away in the dis- 
tance, then she turned once more and 
started off pack to the Kennels. 

It took her a long time to get there 
that day. She was hot and tired and 
very disheartened. Dora, the little 
French Braque, watched her flop down 
on the grass, then she said, “I wouldn’t 
go after them if I were you, Passion, 
wait till your eyes get better’’. 

“Will they ever get better?’ asked 
Passion gloomily. 

“Of course they will’’, replied wise 
little Dora. ‘‘Don’t you have drops in 
them every day?” 

“Yes’’, said Passion, “Drops from a 
little black bottle—Helen puts them 
ad 

Well, the drops did their work slow- 
ly and at last she found she could see, 
not properly like she used to (she could 


never do that). Everything looked misty 
and blurred, but she was able to find 
her way around, and best of all she was 
able to hunt. 

It was one day a month or two after 
this that she lay on the balcony sunning 
herself. She felt lazy and very content. 
It was quite early, but she could hear 
sounds of breakfast inside the house. 
“They'll ‘be out soon’’, she thought and 
she settled herself down to wait. A 
moment or two later Dora appeared 
very excited and breathless. ‘‘Listen’’, 
she panted, “Grimaldi’s dogs are out 
hunting in Macchie. It must be a fox, 
shall we go? It’s not very far’. Passion 
sprang to her feet, ‘“‘Yes, do lets’, she 
cried. But at that moment they heard 
the Big Man exclaim—‘Hullo, there’s 
a hunt on. Quick, let the hounds out 
and saddle the horses.”’ 

There was not any time to lose. Helen 
hurried out with a saddle and bridle, 
ran down the steps and opened the 
door of the Kennels. The hounds surged 
out like a wave. They paused for a 
second, then raced away into the Mac- 
chie. Passion went after them, as did 
Dora, and they crashed side iby side 
through the woods. 

Suddenly Stranger gave tongue, and 
after a few seconds silence, the rest 
joined in with a wild burst of music 
that seemed to split and echo among 
the surrounding hills. 

Neither of the Margots had finished 
their hay, but they stopped eating when 
they heard the hounds and stood lis- 
tening with their ears pricked forward 
and a far-away look in their eyes. When 
they saw their saddles they pawed rest- 
lessly at the ground eager to be off. 

The Big Man ran from the house, 
buttoning his coat as he came. He stop- 
ped just for a second to adjust Brown 
Margot’s girths, then he mounted and 
galloped away. Helen slipped the head 
collar off Black Margot, led her out of 
the stable and followed as fast as she 
could. 

They could hear the hounds in the 
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distance—running like blazes. Grim- 
aldi’s dogs stopped when they heard the 
pack coming, put the fox ran straight 
since he’d been hunted before. 

They swept into the wood where the 
alders grew and splashed their way 
thro’ the boggy streams till they came 
to the railway line. They didn’t check 
there, however, but crossed it and drove 
on right up the valley till they were 
checked by a herd of goats that had 
come out to graze. 

It was Dora who put them right. The 
Big Man heard her excited yaps and he 
laughed. ‘‘She shouldn’t be there real- 
ly’, he said. ‘“‘She’s got a good nose, but 
she’s sure to put up a partridge in a 
minute.’’ However she didn’t and she 
hunted for quite a long while. 


Once when they breasted the top of 
a rise they saw two men with guns, 
running towards them. The Big Man’s 
thoughts flew to Dora, who was still on 
in front. ‘‘Be careful,’ he _ shouted. 
“Don’t shoot, the little dog’s there. 
They’re not after a wild boar, it’s only 
a fox.” 

Both Margots were puffing and blow- 
ing for the pace was hot, and it was 
uphill most of the way through the 
macchie. Several times they found their 
way barred and were forced to retrace 
their steps and look for a track, but 
they managed to keep within hearing 
distance, though they often prayed for 
a check. 

They got one at last as the hounds 
were brought to their noses on a piece 
of purnt ground. They feathered across 
as they made their cast and Passion hit 
off the line. She swelled with pride as 
the pack came to her cry and she heard 
Helen say. “That was Passion. She was 
quick on to it, wasn’t she? You 
wouldn’t think she was blind.’’ Then 
the Big Man said, “‘It’s the nose that 
counts. She’s hunting well.’ 

About half an hour later they check- 
ed again. The dew had gone and the 
sun was getting hot. Passion wrinkled 


her nose and sniffed at a tuft of dried © 


grass just as Dora came up. ‘‘Bothera- 
tion! Scent’s failed,” she said shortly. 
“I know”, replied Dora, “It’s a pity, the 
fox was getting tired too, but we’d have 
caught him soon wouldn’t we? Anyway, 
I’m going to look for a partridge, there 
are heaps about. Are you coming?” 
Passion shook her head. “I’d better 
not’, she said. “I’m part of the pack 
Continued on Page 19 
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Children’s Story 


Continued From Page 18 

again now, you know, I must get on.” 
She worked her way slowly across the 
open, while Dora bounced off into the 
macchie. As she passed the Big Man, 
he called out to her. ‘‘Hello Passion! 
Can’t you find that old fox for us 
again?” She looked up at him wistfully, 
then she heard him say, “It’s no good, 
I’m afraid. Besides it’s getting too hot. 
I’d better call them off. Are they all 
here?” 

But just at that moment he caught 
sight of Bargain, her stern was lashing 
to and fro as she went slowly on over 
a rough piece of ground. Then it drop- 
ped suddenly and she sprang forward 
with a deep throated “Waugh”. Ten 
yards ahead a small wild boar jumped 
up and slipped quietly away into the 
thick scrubby valley. After him went 
Bargain as hard as she could, with 
Passion close on her track. Then Gar- 
nish and Stranger raced up, and again 
the maccie rang with their merry 
challenge. 

The rest of the pack were puzzled. 
This was quite new to them, they ran 
wildly around put they didn’t hunt. 

Brown Margot reared and plunged 
down the valley after the hounds— 
she didn’t want to get left. But the 
macchie was thick and before long she 
was brought to a standstill. She tried 
to force her way through, but it was 
no good. Then the Big Man gave her 
her head and she swung carefully round 
on her haunches. She could hear Black 
Margot neighing excitedly as she made 
her way back. When she joined her, 
they found a small track which led 
down to the river. It was rough and 
stony, but they trotted along it, pick- 
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ing their way carefully, their ears prick- 
ed forward listening all the time to the 
ery of the hounds which was growing 
fainter and farther away in the dis- 
tance. They forded the river where it 
was not very deep and cantered along 
a path which ran round the foot of a 
hill. 

They soon left the macchie behind 
and were out in the open again. Then 
they raced along with the rest of the 
pack following and wondering where 
the others had got to. 

“That was a wild boar,’”’ panted Dora 


, to Bramble, when she caught up at last., 


“Why aren’t you hunting?’ ‘Because 
we didn’t know what it was’’, Bramble 
replied. ‘It looked like a pig! We've 
only been entered to fox.’’ ‘‘Well you’ll 
know next time’, Dora answered. 
“You’ve missed a good hunt. I wonder 
where they are now. I can’t hear them, 
can you?” 

At the top of the hill they stopped 
and listened. Not a sound to be heard. 
Below them the macchie stretched away 
mile after mile to where the mountains 
rose tall and rugged, their tops still 
white with snow. Behind them the sun 
sparkled on the clear blue Mediterran- 
ean. They could see the great light- 
house on the hill near the Kennels. 
Many a time the hounds had been guid- 
ed home in the dark by its friendly 
light. It was a peautiful, peaceful scene. 

After a few minutes the Big Man 
spoke. “Goodness knows where they’ve 
got to!”’ he said, ‘“‘But we’d better get 
on.” 

So for an hour or more they rode 
through the macchie, without finding a 
trace of the missing hounds. At last 
they came to a small grey stone cot- 
tage, miles away from anywhere, and 
they found an old man at work in the 
garden. He hadn’t seen or heard the 
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founds, he said in reply to their ques- 
tions. 

“But you must be hungry’’, he added 
politely, ““Won’t you come in and have 
something to eat?’”’ So they unsaddled 
their horses, knee-hobbled them and 
left them to graze, then followed the 
old man into the kitchen. Dora crept 
in and lay down near the door, but the 
rest of the pack flopped down outside 
in the shade of some stunted cork trees 
and waited. 

But to get back to Bargain, Stranger 
and Garnish. The full story of what 
happened will never be known. But for 
an hour or more they hunted straight 
on up the valley till they came to a 
patch of vines in the open. The men 
who were working there heard them 
coming and they saw the boar twenty 
yards ahead and going as hard as he 
could. They cheered and shouted and 
clapped their hands, as the relentless 
four swept by and disappeared over the 
hill in hot pursuit. 

Two hours later they heard them 
again. “They’re coming back’’, explained 
one, ‘‘Why look! There he is, he looks 
pretty tired.” ‘‘There’s the hound”, 
cried another, “Only one this time.” 
They stood still and watched as Pas- 
sion came doggedly on, all on her own, 
her nose on the line and still giving 
tongue. She passed quite close to them, 
but paid no heed. Soon she was just a 
speck in the distance, and as the faint 
sound of her voice came back on the 
breeze they looked at each other and 
nodded. “Quelle chienne’’, they said. 
“What a hound”’. 

It was dusk when the rest of the 
pack reached the Kennels. Bargain was 
the first to hear them and she limped 
slowly out of the straw to greet them. 
“Hullo Bargain!” The Big Man ex- 

Continued on Page 22 
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GRACIOUS WARRENTON PROPERTY 


This exceptional property, known as Clovelly, represents 
an unusual opportunity for one who has been searching 
for a gracious home and farm in the country. Clovelly 
is situated three miles southwest of Warrenton, Fauquier 
County, Virginia on the Springs Road (Route No: 801). 
The graceful extremely attractive and distinguished 
Main Dwelling commands a delightful view of the prop- 
erties’ two hundred acres of unexcelled grassland, which 
is the foundation of the Warrenton Hunt country. Great 
Run provides ample water for the well fenced (post and 
rail and stone Wall) land. The great boxwood make a 
fitting background for the Main Dwelling which has four 
master bedrooms with four baths, Library, Dining Room, 
Drawing Room, and ample servants quarters ; automati- 
Attractive six room Manager’s Dwelling 
together with an outstanding stable of thirty inside box 
stalls further improve this exceptional offering. The 
Tennis court and swimming pool offer ample relaxation. 
The owner reserves the right of acceptable purchaser. 


cally heated. 


For appointment to inspect or for further information, 


D. H. LEES & CO.,. INC. 


WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 
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The Second Horseman 





Many and Varied Duties Performed By An 
Unsung Hero of the Hunting Field 





Touchstone 


Take a glance back into the past, say 
about the year 1930. The time is ten 
o’clock on a brisk November Saturday 
morning. We are at a hunt meet, it 
really doesn’t matter where. There is 
a lot of hustle and bustle going on. The 
horses are all there with their atten- 
dant grooms who are giving their char- 
ges a last swipe to be sure that every 
vestige of dirt picked up en route to 
the meet has been wiped clean. Some 
have even gone so far as to bring along 
a blacking brush for the horses’ hooves. 
Others are checking the braided manes, 
making sure that the tack man has put 
in the correct number of braids (seven 
for a lady and six for a man) and that 
they are all tight (the braids of 
course). The hunt staff are already in 
the saddle, mounted on matched greys, 
as are the Master and the hunt secre- 
tary. The huntsman is in the center, a 
whip to the right and left of the pack, 
while the secretary is marking down 
guests in his secretarial brain. The Mas- 
ter moves his horse back and forth at 
a walk, acknowledging the salutes of 
his followers. To the untrained eye 
these horses do not seem to have had 
any particular training; they have so 
relaxed and casual a look, that they 
give the impression of having been en- 
dowed with these qualities by nature. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Although nature provided the 
fox as an object of pursuit, she left it 
up to man to provide a suitable cross 
country conveyance. 


The branch of hunting that has been 
neglected more than any other by writ- 
ers is foxhunting from the point of 
view of the ‘‘second horseman’’. Though 
this worthy was not of the first flight, 
so to speak, the first flight owed its 
envious position to him and to his 
brethren. You can find hundreds of 
books with the Master as the hero, or 
some great huntsman, but where in all 
of the annals of the chase did you ever 
read of the most important services of 
“The Second Horseman’. As a matter 
of fact many of my friends who are 
actively engaged in foxhunting, have 
never even heard of such a _ person. 
They are well acquainted with the 
duties of the groom, whose job it is to 
ride in the field with some lady or eld- 
erly gentleman, that is when grooms 
are permitted. When grooms are not 
permitted these same men become Man- 
agers; this change of title usually keeps 
everybody happy. But never have they 
heard of a second horseman as such. 

Kennel Village Hierarchy 

The second horseman of the old 
school was not concerned with stable 
management; which was the pro- 
vince of the stud groom. Grooming a 
horse was as far beneath him, as a 
private soldier is to the regimental 
Sergeant Major, (Old Army). Just to 
give you a better idea of this fellow’s 
standing, I had better fill you in on his 
social position in a typical “kennel’’ 
village, where class distinction was 
properly understood. If a person raised 
himself above the average by his skill 
and bearing, then that person was en- 
titled to take his place beside other 
respected villagers of like position, and 
good luck to his strong right arm. Des- 


cending the ladder of recognized suc- 
cessful men in our village are:—The 
huntsman, the head gamekeeper, the 
stud groom, the ‘“‘big’’ house butler, the 
head gardener, the second horseman, 
the valet, and so on down. Each one of 
these men could be easily distinguish- 
ed by his choice of mufti, or off duty 
clothes. For instance, if you were to 
walk into the local pub some Saturday 
night, this is the manner in which each 
of these worthies would be turned out. 
The huntsman would be wearing a very 
natty ‘well cut suit of whipcord, made 
with the traditional ‘‘horsey’’ cut. The 
gamekeeper would be wearing 2 velvet 
jacket in whatever colour his official 
livery happened to be with silver but- 
tons, plus fours, heavy wool stockings, 
a good substantial pair of walking 
shoes, and a heavy’er walking stick. 
Might meet some poachers on the way 
home y’know. The stud groom would 
be wearing a whipcord riding jacket 
and breeches with the traditional box 
cloth leggings and brown boots. The 
butler would be in a dark coat and 
striped pants, his bowler hat some- 
where nearby. The gardener would be 
wearing tweeds, peaked cap. The sec- 
ond horseman would be dressed about 
the same as the stud groom with one 
very important difference. The leggings 
would be made of leather and although 
they would be polished to a high finish 
there would be definite signs of wear 
on the inside of the calf. (This differ- 
ence is a badge of office, please make 
no mistake.) The yalet is the one wear- 
ing a very well cut business suit of the 
finest material, whatever you do, don’t 
confuse him with these yokels. He is a 
man of the world, what if he was born 
in the village! Another thing these 
men, by virtue of their own good work 
and office, rate the title of Mister 
where christian names are used for all 
others. Surnames are used only by 
their employers, such as, Smith, Jones, 
Brown, ete. 
His Duties 

The second horseman usually weigh- 
ed about 140 pounds, had long wiry 
arms and legs and was somewhere be- 
tween 25 and 35 years of age. His duti- 
es included the breaking and making 
of the young horses, hunters and polo 
ponies, all the way from their dams’ 
side to the second season of hunting 
for the hunters, through stick and ball 
and several scratch games for the polo 
ponies. His OK had to be on all of these 
animals pefore they were taken over 
by the stud groom for the general use 
of the owner’s family. Each horse and 
pony was tagged as to its way of going, 
its suitability for which member of the 
family, and so on. These reports were 
always verbal, as far as they concerned 
the second horseman; writing was not 
one of his virtues. That was the ste- 
ward’s job, who as a general rule was 
a member of the family or some near 
relation. The breaking and training of 
these animals was of tremendous im- 
portance, and had heen closely watch- 
ed by all members of the family for so 
long that they had already made up 
their minds as to whom should get 
what. 

His Methods 
The second horseman was necessar- 
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ily endowed with wonderful hands and 
the patience of Job. He knew next to 
nothing about high school equitation, 
may never have heard of it, although 
the simple aides came naturally. His 
job was cut and dried, manners and 
mouth; a few simple turns by means of 
neck reining; a figure of eight to make 
them change their lead; and to back up 
two steps at a time, pause and back 
again until the legs and rein pressure 
was relieved, and so on. Didn’t believe 
in muddling a horse’s prain with a lot 
of nonsense, alright for circus horses 
maybe, but not for horses who had to 
carry weight across country in as 
straight a line as possible, once hounds 
took off. No Sir, the place for a goosey 
horse is not the hunting field nor any 
where else, if you were to ask him his 
opinion he just rides ‘em as best he 
knows how, and the Master is satisfied, 
so the only thing continental he wishes 
to remember is the Mamsel he met dur- 
ing the war over there. 

At four the jumps were the thing, 
all the way from a stick laid on the 
ground to the moon. Then came the 
fun, introducing the young horse to the 
hounds, early morning exercise and 
roadwork, hacking to far-away meets 
during the cubbing season for traffic 
experience, and of course above all 
“company manners’. It was here that 
for the first time our debutante would 
meet its rivals of future runs and hunt 
races. 


Through all of this training the one 
great important lesson insisted upon 
unceasingly by the ‘‘second horseman’”’ 
whether mounted or afoot was to ‘‘stand 
still’. Another good lesson was never 
to eat once the tack was put on. Strange 
at it may seem, this was the first thing 
that the horse would forget, when be- 
ing hacked by the lady of the house. 
Perish the thought that it was any- 
body’s fault; the breaking of this law 
was an art with some horses, and they 
were wise enough to. stretch their 
wrongdoing over a long period of time. 
They first would nibble at some hedge 
as they were passing by, on the wing 
so to speak. This manoeuver would go 
unnoticed after the first time or two. 
Then the tall grass would be the next 
objective, with the same result as be- 
fore. Then came the crowning achieve- 
ment-—to graze at peace whilst the 
rider talked to some friend. The one 
thing this wise horse had to be sure of 
was never to let the second horseman 
see this performance, or it was back to 
the salt mines for him. The _ second 
horseman always thought it most im- 
portant that a hunter stand like a hunt- 
er and not all stretched out like a saw 
horse or cobblers bench. When stand- 
ing at ease a hunter should have all 
four legs underneath him, with one of 
the hind legs advanced a little, which 
allows the bottom of the tail to fall 
into the gap left between the hocks, 
thereby creating as pretty a picture as 
man has ever seen. 


Training The Steeplechasers 

Another responsibility was the fit- 
ting and training of the steeplechasers, 
to be raced at the local hunt races. 
They were always ridden and raced by 
a member of the family, and never by 
anybody with the least taint of profes- 
sionalism, whether a member of the 
Hunt or not. He was a great believer in 
hour after hour of walking exercise 
when fitting the ‘chaser’. He knew 
the horse’s capabilities as a jumper and 
galloper. Hadn’t he started the horse 
off as a hunter six or seven years ago; 
and many’s the long run they’d had to- 
gether, so what the horse needed now 
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was a little muscling up in his should- 
er muscles, a little schooling to change 
his manner of jumping. As the great 
day approached, a five mile fast canter, 
well in hand should do the job very 
nicely, putting in a fast lick or two, 
just to see how the old bellows are go- 
ing to stand up. The rest of the work 
is up to whoever is going to ride the 
race, and without a doubt pring home 
the bacon. 


The day of the race was the one 
day of the year when the second horse- 
man was the local hero, although he 
has been very careful not to express an 
opinion as to his horse’s chances. The 
whole population of the village have 
bet their money on the local horse to 
win, but strange as it may seem the 
second horseman does not bet at all. 
Bad luck to do so, he will tell you, and 
be able to give you several instances 
where some foolish friend of his, with 
easily the best horse in a race, had just 
a little pet and of course brought the 
horse down at the last fence. He will 
not even allow his family to take a 
flyer. That horse must have all of the 
help possible, and he for one is not 
going to do anything which might give 
the pixies an excuse to pull off a shoe 
or make the horse stumble, not he. He 
would even stay away from the race if 
that were permissable, but he has one 
last duty to perform, and that is to see 
that the tack is right, (it is the stud 
groom’s priviledge to tack up) shake 
— of the rider, and wish him 
uck. 


Second HorSeman To My Lady 

Possibly his most important duty, 
and the one from which he derives his 
title, was when he rode second horse 
to his “‘lady’”’ in the hunting field. He 
would turn up at the stables with time 
enough to take over poth horses, (first 
and second,) from the grooms, the 
horses having already been fed, groom- 
ed and tacked up, one with side saddle, 
complete with a combination flask and 
sandwich case loaded, and the other 
horse with the second horseman’s 
astride saddle. And so to the meet, 
where on arrival, the horses are gone 
over with body brush and rubber; their 
tails are brushed out and the tail 
bandages are removed; eyes, nose, and 
dock are cleaned with a wet sponge; 
the tack is brightened up with soap 
sponge and polishing cloth; and final- 
ly the horses’ hooves are oiled. All of 
this primping is done under the sup- 
ervision of the stud-groom, who is a 
hard man to please. 


The guests having been assigned to 
certain horses the night before are tak- 
en care of by the grooms. The second 
horseman holds the head of the first 
horse to be ridden by his lady; the 
stud-groom assists her into the saddle 
with a one, two, three, up, next he 
secures the elastic boot loop over her 
left boot; he then checks the girths, 
and balance strap, finding them all 
right; on the off side of the horse he 
checks the security of the white string 
gloves, which were placed under the off 
saddle flap, before the girth was tight- 
ened; and opens the sandwich case to 
make sure that nothing was forgotten. 
He is thanked for his attention, is asked 
for and gives his opinion as to the 
weather and the likelikood of good 
hunting, raises his cap and moves over 
to the other horses from his stable, giv- 
ing them all the same meticulous ser- 
vice. 


The lady next moves over toward the 
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hounds where she will pay her respects 
to the Master and bid good morning to 
the hunt staff in the proper order, 
huntsman, first and second whip. She 
will then no doubt inform the Master 
that she wishes to ride second horse 
today, and would he please tell her 
what coverts are to be drawn, so that 
she can tell her man where best to meet 
her. Today the Master informs her, 
that her man will have to find his own 
way, unless of course she would care to 
have him ride with the field, because 
as she well knows, the foxes here- 
abouts do not run any particular line. 


* This was just what she was hoping for, 


for she did not know too much about 
this young second horse and his way 
of going. Furthermore, she knows that 
her second horseman would enjoy him- 
self much more riding with the field, 
than hacking along the lanes, opening 
and closing gates, always within sound 
of the huntsman’s horn, and fearirfg 
that he might be the cause of turning 
the fox. A man can stand a certain 
amount of suspense when it comes to 
being bombed or strafed, but what sort 
of man can stand up to that kind of tor- 
ture? 


Hounds Move Off 

The hounds move off, and with them, 
at the proper interval, the Field. There 
are no grooms riding, so our second 
horseman has the rear of the field all 
to himself, which means that he can 
keep an eye out for his lady, and see 
that she can switch horses whenever 
she is ready. But first there will be 
some good stiff cross country riding 
to do, that is, if ever those hounds 
take off, and the sooner the better. 
Just now the horses are as full of an- 
ticipation, as are their riders. Some 
are jiggling about and misbehaving 
generally, others are standing stock 
still, ears cocked and hide quivering, 
waiting for those staccato notes of the 
huntsman’s horn, which will denote that 
the fox has gone away, and that at long 
last, they can relieve their pent up 
feelings. The Master moves out front 
and center, and breaks his horse into a 
canter, keeping his Field well on the 
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flank of the tail of pack. Although the 
second horseman usually has strict or- 
ders never to jump a fence, but rather 
to use all available gates and gaps, to- 
day is the exception to this rule, and so 
the lady drops back a little from the 
first flight so as to see and judge this 
horse’s way of going. By taking her 
own line away from the main body of 
the Field she will make sure that she 
is downwind of the pack, at least two 
hundred yards on the flank, and level 
with the tail hounds. Here the two rid- 
ers will be able to ride their horses 
quietly and without getting in any- 
body’s way; should the fox decide to 
turn he is most likely to turn toward 
them. After negotiating several differ- 
ent types of fences, the second horse- 
man is signaled to drop back to his ac- 
customed position. This he does with- 
out question, for he knows that he must 
save his horse as much as possible, 
slowing down where possible, walking 
up hill, and making up the distance lost 
on the level. He sits well forward in his 
saddle, keeping his 140 pounds off his 
mount’s kidneys, knowing what a side 
saddle can do to this delicate part of a 
horse’s anatomy, and that this horse 
is going to have to carry a lady who, 
when mounted, weighs all of 150 
pounds. 


So on they go to the first check, 
which is just long enough to give the 
horses a breather and to allow the 
second horseman to catch up a little. 
Then a “Tally Ho’’ from a distant 
ploughman, who is waving his hat to 
indicate the direction in which the fox 
passed; in seconds flat the hounds are 
put on the line and have settled down 
to what looks like business. So it’s 
every man for himself yntil the hounds 
account for their fox. While the hounds 
are breaking him up and the Field, at 
a fair distance from the scene, are wait- 
for the stragglers to arrive, everybody 
dismounts for a wee nip, sherry of 
course, with a sandwitch or a piece of 
bitter chocolate. 


The Change 
The second horseman, having arri- 
Continued on Page 22 
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ved with the stragglers, has been busy 
working against time, whilst his lady, 
who has dismounted, is holdng the two 
horses. He pulls the saddle off his 
horse, laying it well out of the way of 
the other riders and their horses’ feet, 
with its panels turned up to dry in 
the sun. Next he pulls a clean stable 
rubber out of his pocket and rubs his 
horse’s pack, drying it as much as pos- 
sible, gradually working over the horse 
completely. When he is satisfied, he 
will take the side saddle off the lady’s 
first horse and transfer it to his own 
horse, girthing it up just enough to 
hold it in place. Next he puts his cross 
saddle on the wet back of the first 
horse, girthing it up, making sure of 
course that there are no twigs or mud 
or anything else, which might give the 
horse a sore pack, the unforgivable sin. 
Then he finishes up on the second 
horse, puts the lady up, and wishes her 
good hunting. Before mounting he «will 
walk over to where the Master is hav- 
ing a bite to eat and thank him for 
stretching a point in his favor today. 


The Road Home 

Finally he will lead his horse to the 
side, out of the way, tighten his girth, 
mount and head for the nearest road 
leading toward home,—at a_ walk. 
Whether the distance from home is 
five miles or ten, he will allow his 
horse to walk every inch of the way, 
except for about five minutes while he 
stops at the “White Hart” and has a 
pint of ‘‘mild and bitter’. Even here his 
thoughts are first on the comfort and 
safety of his horse. He will dismount 
and hold his horse himself thank you, 
while the landlord, or his pretty daugh- 
ter, according to the age of the second 
horseman, will bring him his drink, and 
a bucket of clear spring water for his 
horse, which by this time has dried 
out and relaxed. So on the road once 
more, with the girth loosened one hole, 
his horse stepping along, homeward 
pound, his pipe full of “Navy Cut’’, with 
his feet out of the stirrups once in a 
while. The second horseman rides at 
ease, feeling grateful toward his grand- 
father, (who had been head gardener at 
the manson, before his own father had 
risen to that important position,) for 
persuading his father that his son was 
too puny for garden work and should 
be apprenticed to the stables,—took 
real men to work in the garden, and 
besides, that stud-groom never gave his 
mates any tips on the race horses! 


The End of The Day 

Back once more to the stables, the 
horse is handed over to his groom, 
who strips him and goes to work im- 
mediately on his back with a stable 
rubber. When this is dry and clean, the 
rest of the horse will be gone over 
lightly. He will then be rugged up; as 
long as this particular horse was hack- 
ed home slowly, and by the second 
horseman, cooling will not be necessary. 
Some hay and a bucket of water will 
be enough for an hour or so; then he 
will be fed a generous feed of linseed, 
boiled oats, and bran. This mixture has 
been cooking all afternoon, and I real- 
ly believe that the horses look forward 
to it, they always eat it with such re- 
lish. The second horseman reyorts to 
the stud-groom, how the horse went 
today, how his wind appears to be, his 
fitness and so on. That done he will be 
asked to estimate the time that the 
other horses are likely to pe in. 


There are two more horses to be 
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worked on the long reins before call- 
ing it a day. By that time the grooms 
ought to be back with the hunters, and 
he can get from them, through the 
stud-groom, any complaints that the 
guests may have made, as to how the 
horses performed. This, by the way, is 


strictly grapevine and not official. If 


there should be any real complaints, 
they are definitely not made to the 
grooms, but to the owner, who will 
have the persons responsible up on the 
carpet the next morning. A special half 
hour is set every day for orders and 
complaints—and sometimes a little 
praise, which the stud-groom never 
passes on,—not good for the men, mak- 
es them too big for their breeches. If 
the orders do not concern the second 
horseman, he will carry on with his 
daily work, and so it goes, until one 
fine day, if he is like all of his pre- 
decessors, he will find himself ground- 
ed permanently, with the responsibili- 
ties and title of stud-groiom. 
0 — 
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claimed, ‘‘Where did you get to?” Gar- 
nish heard his voice and trotted out 
too. She raised her hackles and growl- 
ed when the others came up and sniff- 
ed at her curiously, asking her where 
she had been. 

“You’d better get some iodine’’, The 
Big Man called out to Helen. ‘‘Bar- 
gain’s cut her foot, but I don’t think 
it’s much. J haven’t seen Stranger yet, 
or Passion, have you?”’ 

“‘No’’, she shouted back from the 
stables where she was unsaddling Black 
Margot. “But perhaps they’re in the 
straw. I'll have a look.”’ A few seconds 
later she exclaimed, “‘Quick! Stranger’s 
here, but he looks pretty sick.’ His 
coat was muddy and his eyes were sunk- 
en; he didn’t move when she knelt 
down and patted his head. 

The Big Man hurried in and bent 
down to look. ‘“‘He’s had, must have 
overdone it’’, he said. ‘‘We’d better take 
him inside.’’ So they carried him gent- 
ly up the steps. Helen prought in a 
bundle of straw, and they kennelled 
him up in a pox by himself away from 
the rest of the hounds. 

When Passion returned about an 
hour later, she found Dora on the bal- 
cony greedily finishing the remains of 
the dinner and licking all round the in- 
side of the dish. ‘‘Macaroni and meat 
tonight’, she announced. Then, “Oh 
Passion, I thought you were lost, 
where’ve you been? Did you catch 
him?” “No’’, said Passion wearily, “I 
lost him below Raffini’s cottage. You 
know the place where Diana lives. Is 
there any dinner left? I’m starving.” 
“T’ll tell them’’, said Dora, and she 
scratched at the door. Helen opened it 
and they went in together. Passion was 
welcomed home and given a large bowl 
of macaroni and soup which she ate 
ravenously. When she had finished she 
joined Dora in front of the fire for the 
nights were still cold. She dozed lazily 
for a while in the warmth that glowed 
from the large logs hissing and burning 
merrily in the big open fireplace. 

At last she asked, ‘‘Are all the others 
back, Dora?’ Dora paused for a mo- 
ment, then said, “Stranger’s sick and 
Bargain’s cut her pad again, but Gar- 
nish is alright—she’s in kennel.” 

“T remember now’’, Passion went on, 
“Stranger said he was tired. I thought 
he looked funny, he said he was aching 
all over. Is Bargain’s foot bad?” “I 
don’t think so’, Dora replied, ‘but 
she’s limping like Dulcet now. Dulcet 
was lucky you know, she might have 
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been killed. Do you remember the night 
she jumped over the balcony when it 
was almost dark and she couldn’t see. 
I was watching.”’ 

Passion shuddered as she thought of 
the palcony forty feet high. She could 
picture Dulcet falling through the air 
all over again, and hear the crash as 
she landed. ‘‘Don’t let’s talk about it. 
It was horrible,’’ she said. 

They never saw Stranger again, in 
spite of all that was done for him two 
days later he died. Passion missed him 
a lot. ‘Where do you think he’s gone,” 
one day she said sadly. ‘“‘To the happy 
hunting grounds,” replied wise little 
Dora. ‘‘Where the foxes are bigger than 
ever you saw, and you can hunt all day 

Continued on Page 23 
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The Peshawar Vale Hunt 





Hounds Started Hunting Jackal Around 
Peshawar Area As Far Back As 1865 





Philip K. Crowe 


By common consent the best hunting 
country in India is found along the 
banks of the three branches of the Ka- 
bul River in the Vale of Peshawar. 
A fine grazing land, bisected by in- 
numberable brooks and dykes, it has 
furnished prime sport for the members 
of the P. V. H. for the past eighty-three 
years and is continuing to do so today 
as part of the new Dominion of Pa- 
kistan. , 

Back in 1935 I had a wonderful 
day with these hounds during the Mas- 
tership of Squadron Leader Lloyd of 
the RAF. I was passed along to him by 
the Master of the LaHore Hunt who 
had given me as good a day as one 
could want—so good in fact that I was 
stiff as a board and barely able to 
scramble on the big whaler that Lloyd 
supplied. 

We met at dawn of a rainy morning 
in late February at Pirbala Wood. Some 
fifty persons, including officers from the 
Peshawar Cantonment, a few civilians 
and a dozen ladies made up the Field. 
Fifteen couple of hounds, most of whom 
I was told were India-bred, soon arriv- 
ed at the cover, and,on a signal from 
the Master, dove into the sixty-acre 
jungle of wild fig, Persian lilac and 
nettle treesg interspersed with dense 
bamboo undergrowth. 

While there are a few fox and wolf 
in this part of Pakistan, jackal is the 
usual game and from long hunting in 
the Peshawar area the jack has learned 
to take a fast and straight line. Large 
covers like Pirbala are difficult for a 
relatively small pack of hounds to 
work and it was a good half hour be- 
fore a whimper told us that hounds had 
hit a line and were laboriously mak- 
ing it good through the bamboo. 

Suddenly there was a shout on the 
other side of the cover, and, sitting 
down in our saddles, we _ galloped 
around to the point where hounds were 
streaming out of the jungle with a 
breast high scent. The jack had been 
viewed away only a few minutes before 
and the Field were able to get on good 
terms with hounds. As I mentioned 
above it is a wet country and my first 
taste of ‘“‘the grids’? came far sooner 
than I expected. This hazard consists 
of two parallel water courses divided 
by a high grass bank. If the bank is 
wide enough, a horse can change his 
legs, but often, as in this case the 
bank was not and we had to charge the 
whole shebang, a matter of at least 
sixteen feet. My whaler was a veteran 
and, taking off like a kite, he flew the 
double ditch and landed me safely in 
the next county. 

Then came a glorious stretch of 
country. Field after field of green 
grass bordered with peach trees abloom 
with pink and white blossoms. Far to 
the left rose the grey line of the Front- 
ier hills and away to the right we saw 
the deep yellow of sugar cane. In some 
places the grass was rimmed with a 
snow-like substance which I heard was 
saltpetre. Groups of villagers were 
working in many of the fields and wav- 
ed gaily as we passed. The children 
took off after us with their native dogs. 

I had escaped a ducking in the num- 


*plunged in after hounds. 


erous canals but few members of the 
P. V. H. returned dry, and, when the 
jack swam the Budni River, all of us 
The stream 
was not wide but the current, swollen 
by the melting snows in the hills, was 
swift and we struggled ashore many 
yards from where we went in. The 
ducking had washed away most of the 
jack’s scent and it was a matter of 15 
minutes before hounds picked up his 
line again far down the further bank. 


The river gave the jack a long head 
start and hounds hunted a very catchy 
line to Shai Reeds where the jack 
merged his scent with that of several 
others, and we had no way of knowing 
which of the three that broke cover was 
the hunted quarry. However, hounds 
tied themselves to the first jack that 
left by way of the big drain on the 
west side of the cover and we settled to 
another fast 30 minutes run before he 
dove into his earth at the bank of the 
Mullazai stream. The total distance 
was only about 8 miles but considering 
the character of the hazards and the 
stretches of plough it was about all 
that horse or rider could have taken. 
I for one will always remember it as one 
of the great hunting days of my life. 


The P. V. H. hunts in one of the most 
disturbed frontiers in the world and the 
effect of the border risings on hunting 
makes exciting reading. In 1898 sub- 
scribers attended the meets with a cav- 
alry escort and in 1915 when hounds 
ran 3 miles over the border they had 
to be picked up with the aid of a de- 
tachment of the Khyber Rifles. As late 
as 1930 hostile Afridis necessitated the 
carrying of side arms by all officers 
and at times the inclusion in the field 
of a squad of troopers. It was claimed 
by many of the landowners that the 
continuance of hunting in spite of the 
Afridi attacks on Peshawar did a great 
deal to enhance British prestige and 
disprove Congress reports that Britain 
had abandoned Peshawar and handed 
it over to the Indians. The inhabitants 
of that area were of course mainly 
Moslem and then agitating for a separ- 
ate country of their own. 

Major G. S. Hurst, M. F. H. in his 
excellent history of the P. V. H., says 
that hunting first started around the 
Peshawar area as far back as 1865, 
when Colonel Bright, of the 19th Foot 
Regiment, arrived with a pack of 
hounds. Subsequent packs of ‘‘cross- 
bred harrier-like types’’ hunted the 
country from then until the arrival of 
Captain Markham in 1868 with a good 
pack of 25 couple of English fox 
hounds. He showed such fine sport 
that it was decided to incorporate the 
pack in 1870 under the name Peshawar 
Vale Hunt. Continuous records exist 
from that day to the¢present. 

During the Afghan War of 1880 
hounds were roaded through the Kyber 
Pass to Kabul, a really heroic trek. I 
have made this journey by car and 
found it an exhausting trip. When news 
of the disaster at Maiwand reached 
Kabul it was decided to shoot hounds 
rather than let them fall into unworthy 
hands and, Harsukh, the kennel hunts- 


man, was just about to destroy the 
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pack when they were saved by the ar- 
rival of Captain Campbell who took 
them with him to Campbellpur and sub- 
sequently back to Peshawar. 

According to Bailey’s Hunting Direc- 
tory, the present Master is E. J. M. 
Dent, Esq., Home Secretary of the 
Northwest Frontier Province of Pakis- 
tan, who also hunts hounds. The hon- 
orary secretary is Major Mohd Umar 
Khan, Division Headquarters, Pesha- 
war. The present pack consists of 7 
couple of imported English hounds. 
During the troubles of 1950, the 
entire pack was destroyed by a Brit- 
ish officer and it is due to the efforts 
of Mrs. Dimond and the Pakistan army, 
that the country was kept up and a 
new pack imported. Mrs. Dimond 
was, I believe, one of the two wives of 
former Masters, who kept the pack 
going during the war period of 1940- 
46. 

Before closing this article I want to 
say a few words about the jackal and 
particularly the jackal of the North- 
west Frontier. I have heard it said in 
India by men who hunt seldom that 
the jack runs in circles and cannot be 
compared with the foxes of England. 

The Masters of Indian packs whom 
I have talked with do not agree. They 
say that vixen jackal, particularly in 
the spring when they are protecting 
their cubs, are apt to circle, but the 
big dog jackal will make a stronger 
and a longer point than the average 


' English fox. 


Measuring a good thirty inches from 
the tip of his nose to the end of his 
brush, the jack weighs between twenty 
and thirty pounds and is all bone and 
muscle. He has a far harder struggle 
for existence than his British or Ameri- 
can cousin. Trapped by the natives for 
his pelt, coursed by their long dogs for 
sport, and often poisoned when he feeds 
on the growing sugar cane, the jackal 
of the Frontier leads a desperate life 
and undoubtedly looks forward to his 
romps in front of the P. V. H. as at 
least the most sporting hazard of his 
daily battle. The hunt makes strenuous 
efforts to preserve the supply of jackal 
and has on many occasions restocked 
the country as well as preserved by 
renting the covers where the jackals 
have their earths. 


Children’s Story 


Continued from Page 22 





and never feel tired. It’s the place all 
good hounds go to one day you know, 
then we’ll all hunt together again, and 
T’ll bet I catch the fox before you,” she 
added mischievously. 

“Oh no,” said Passion, ‘I won’t be 
blind then, you wait and see.” 

To Be Continued 
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FOR SALE 
Well Trained Hunter 


Safe jumper. Perfect condition. Eight 
years old. Successful in shows. 


Kingsbridge 3-3518 
New York, N. Y. 
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U. S. Equestrian Advisory Committee Information 
To Appear With Supplement 





Nancy G. Lee 


The results of the study and obser- 
vations of the U. S. Equestrian Advi- 
sory Committee on F. E. I. jumping, 
dressage and Three Day Event will ap- 
pear along with the American Horse 
Shows Association’s supplement to the 
1953 Rule Book. In the meantime, 
should any horse shows desire speci- 
fic information before the supplement 
is received, the committee will gladly 
comply with their requests. The matter 
of judges for dressage competition has 
also received consideration and names 
ean be supplied to shows desiring them. 


Technically known as the U. S. 
Equestrian Advisory Committee of the 
American Horse Shows Association, this 
committee was appointed to provide ad- 
vanced equitation competition for 
younger riders who, at present, have 
little or no competition following their 
junior performances; to develop F. E. 
I. Rules and procedures and apply them 
to qualify American riders for future 
international competition; assist the 
A. H. S. A. in having representation at 
annual F. E. I. Congress; recommend 
courses, obstacles, dressage tests and 
encourage Three Day competitions at 
shows in preparation for both domestic 
and international competition and fin- 
ally, to help to select proper represen- 
tative teams for the U. S. through re- 
gional tryouts. 


Their job is not one which can be ac- 
complished overnight. It will take time 
and what is more, the co-operation of 
horse shows. To date the _ inquiries 
from shows have been so small that the 
number will not be quoted. However, 
the interest evidenced during the re- 
cent A. H. §. A. annual meeting and 
the open forums would indicate that 
the shows are going to be called upon 
to provide events which will be along 
Olympic lines. Riders want to partici- 
pate in such classes but it will be up 
to show management to see that such 
events are properly set forth and that 
competent judges are on hand. There 
is nothing more discouraging than to 
plan something along these lines and 
then have the exhibitors and judges 
at a loss to know what happens next. 
A few years ago when the F. E. I. 
jumping class was included for the 
first time at a big show, the course 
was set up and looked very impressive 
indeed. Several horses went around 
and then someone suddenly remember- 
ed that a couple of them had gone on 
the wrong side of a marker. Then the. 
prize list had not set forth whether 
time was to count in the jump off; 
whether one jump was to be removed; 
in fact, there was not much more stat- 


ed than the fact that it was called an 
F. EB. I. Class. 

It is only through a process of trial 
and error that kinks can be removed 
but the horse shows which are going to 
schedule F. E. I. jumping, dressage and 
Three Day Events are now in a_ posi- 
tion to do so without reason for mis- 
takes. The newly organized committee 
is more than able and willing to help 
and if shows are going to follow the 
trend of the times and better their 
competition, they will have to make 
their wishes known. There is no reason 
why the committee should have to con- 
tact every show to find out if it wants 
to include elementary dressage com- 
petition in its prize list, or a modified 
Three Day Event, etc. It is up to the 
management to contact the committee. 

There is a great need around the 
countryside to increase attendance at 
all horse shows. People are becoming 
more Olympic Game minded since the 
United States was represented at the 
1952 Games py civilians and the money 
for the teams was solicited from one 
and all throughout the country. It 
would therefore appear to be a good 
idea to follow through at this time with 
classes in shows which would not only 
help provide schooling and experience 
for riders and horses, but also help to 
interest the public in events which are 
included in international competition. 
It may be a good time to do a thor- 
ough job of house cleaning in the prize 
list; take out classes which have not 
been filling well; try to cut down the 
time on classes which have a tendency 
to drag out and thus lose the interest 
of the spectators and above all else, 
put together a new prize list which will 
help to draw that all important ele- 
ment to the horse shows—the specta- 
tors. 

Wording the prize lists for the Olym- 
pic type events and setting up the cour- 


ses will not work a hardship on any 

show. The ground work has been done 

by the U. §. Advisory Committee and 

the rest can be handled with plenty of 

elbow grease on the part of the shows. 
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Cleveland Riding & 
Driving Club Schooling 





The Cleveland Riding and Driving 
Club opened its 18th annual schooling 
show season on February 2. Newcomers 
were welcomed into the ring and it 
was nice to have exhibitors of previous 
schooling shows pack. 


Ordinarily horses and baseball do 
not mix, but the Hank Greenberg fam- 
ily is an exception to the rule. While 
Hank manages the Cleveland Indians, 
Mrs. Greenberg concentrates on horses. 
Three times a ribbon winner during 
the afternoon’s events, her Secret Wire 
was ridden by Mrs. Myron Merry. 

The Reynolds and McKissick horses 
divided the honors in the 4’-0”’ open 
jumper class. Strato-Star and Mole, 
owned by H. L. Reynolds, were ridden 
to the blue and red by Miss Suzy 
Creech; while owner-rider Butch Mc- 
Kissick piloted his Sir Dwarf and Saint 
Bones to the 3rd and 4th places respec- 
tively. 

The season appears promising for 
Miss Marion Johnson. In four classes 
she rode her Delilah to account for 2 
firsts and a 4th. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Kathryn Hubbell 


PLACE: Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
TIME: February 2. 
JUDGE: Sterling Smith. 


SUMMARIES 

Horsemanship, riders 11 and under—l. Melinda 
Lucas; 2. Kathy Mattie; 3. Ellen Feldman; 4. 
Marjorie Schwartzman. 

Horsemanship, riders 12-18—1. Chester Burnett; 
2. Suzy Creech 3. Toni May; 4. Tom Rohr. 

Hunter hack—1l. Tempest, Wendy Kelsey; 2. 
Strato-Star, H. L. Reynolds; 3. Secret Wire, Mrs. 
Hank Greenberg; 4. Delilah, Marion Johnson. 

Working hunter—1. Delilah; 2. Summer's Dawn, 
Squeaky Lindley; 3. Secret Wire; 4. One’s A 
Plenty, George Ballinger. 

Mrs. Parker’s class —1. Cristy, Nancy Lohr 
(school owned); 2, Tony, Laura B. Uhinick 

Continued on Page 25 
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(school owned); 3. Frosty, Milly Marrik (school 
owned); 4. Carmelita, Jean Brown (school owned). 

Pleasure horse (school owned)—1. Frosty, Josie 
Wilson; 2. Belle, Ruth Cunningham; 3. Jeff, Kathy 
True; 4. Tony, Nancy Lee. 

Pleasure horse (privately owned)—1. Delilah; 2. 
One’s A Plenty; 3. Soap Suds, Kathy Mattie; 4. 
Tempest. 

Open jumpers (3’-6'’)—1. Sir Dwarf, Butch Mc- 
Kissick; 2. Cherokee, George Burnett; 3. Saint 
Jones, Butch McKissick; 4. Jezebelle, Tom Rohr. 

Open jumpers (4’-0’’)—1. Strato-Star; 2. Mole, 
H. L. Reynolds; 3. Sir Dwarf; 4. Saint Bones. 

Ladies’ hunter—1l. Secret Wire; 2. Strato-Star; 
3. Summer’s Dawn; 4. One’s A Plenty. 

t. 


First Monthly Schooling 


The first monthly schooling show 
was held in the indoor arena at the 
hunt club. Since Max Bonham took over 
as manager last August, interest in rid- 
ing at Battle Creek has grown tremen- 
dously and there are over 80 children 
taking lessons. Of these, 65 rode in 
the show. 

There were 7 classes and one begin- 
ners was so large that it had to be 
divided. There weren’t enough horses 
to go around. The only classes in which 
grown-ups were allowed were the two 
jumping events. In the next show plans 
call for more classes for the older 
group. 








SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Booter 


PLACE: Battle Creek, Mich. 
TIME: February 1. 


SUMMARIES 

Beginners, under 10—1. Mary Humphrey; 2. Kay 
Johnson; 3. Scott Luttman; 4. Jerry Kerr; 5. Terry 
Watts. 

Beginners, 10 to 13—1. Bill Winslow; 2. Diana 
Jenny; 3. Rickey Luttman; 4. Debby Bacon; 5. 
Dennis Barker. 

Beginners, 13 and over —1. Betty Bacon; 2. 
Woody Winslow; 3. Carol Robbins; 4. Mike Frazer; 
5. Bill Sugg. 

Intermediate, under 13 —1. Bob Erickson; 2. 
Ginny Wagner; 3. Jane McCluskey; 4. Max Miller; 
5. Jim Bonham. 

Intermediate, 13 and over—1. Bob Philip; 2. Mike 
Farrin; 3. Judy Royer; 4. Priscilla Harrington; 5. 
Sandra Shrank. 

Advanced, under 18 —1. Carl Miller; 2. Pat 
Brown; 3. Alice Frazer; 4. Sandy Reynolds; 65. 
Angie Erickson. 

Beginners’ jumping—1l. Mrs. H. L. Wagner; 2. 
Bob Erickson; 3. Hank Downard; 4. Jim Bonham; 
5. Mrs. Pat Hamilton. 

Advanced jumping — 1. Carl Miller; 2. Angie 
Erickson; 3. Sandy Reynolds; 4. Alice Frazer. 

£). 


Annual Mid-Winter 


Quality and quantity of entries 
among the young entry made the class- 
es at this show a stand-out. Some of 
the horsemanship classes were so large 
that it was necessary to divide them. 
Outstanding young riders who are com- 
ing along fast are the Misses Maureen 
Walsh, Joanne Goodwin and Louise 
Coker. So once again the old adage 
“like father like son’ held true as 
Maureen and Joanne are both daugh- 
ters of famous riding fathers, Mickey 
Walsh and Jack Goodwin. 

One of the outstanding sights of the 
afternoon was Miss Maureen Walsh on 
the 2-year-old Easter Joy winning rib- 
bons in working hunters as well as the 
stiff open jumper classes. Easter Joy 
has been a pet around Stoneybrook 
since birth and looks a little as if the 
bar sinister in her family might have 
been an Apaloosa. Easter Joy also drag 
hunts every Saturday with Moore 
County Hounds. 

Horses from the Stoneybrook, Lake- 
lawn and prewster stables dominated 
throughout the afternoon. The most 
excited lady on the grounds was Mrs. 
William (Petty) Tate who garnered the 
blue in working hunters. Her first trip 





SHOWING 


over the course, incidentally, was with 
her derby over her eyes and Red Money 
just took her! 

The Dwight W. Winkelmans were 
quite delighted with their *Tourist II 
gelding, Little Trip, which they are 
pointing to take the place of that won- 
derful old campaigner, Renown. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Sue Randolph 


PLACE: Pinehurst, N. C. 
TIME: December 28. 
JUDGES: Mr. and Mrs. Robert Randolph. 


SUMMARIES 

Beginner’s horsemanship—1. Mary Anne Wright; 
2. Billy Fitzgibbon; 3. Doreen Norella; 4, Nancy 
Gouger. 

Handy jumper—l. Tar Boy, Lakelawn Farm; 2. 
Blondie, Starland Stables; 3. First Attempt, Star- 
land Stables; 4. Easter Joy, Stoneybrook Stables. 

Children’s horsemanship—1. Joanne Goodwin; 2. 
Louise Coker; 3. Maureen Walsh; 4. Joan Bowden. 

Children’s horsemanship (2nd division)—1. Eliza- 
beth Horr; 2. Grace Shawkemudy; 3. Toby Hicks; 
4. Judy Owens. 
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Green hunters—1. Harry’s Last, W. J. Brewster; 
2. Little Trip, Lakelawn Farm; 3. Barometer, 
Starland Stables; 4. Easter Joy. 

Pairs of hacks—1. War Jingo, Michaganda, Alex- 
ander Stables; 2. Onesdale, Cinderella, Pinehurst 
Stables; 3. Dottie, Bachelor’s Bride, Pinehurst 
Stables; 4. Ike, Dick, Pinehurst Stables. 

Children’s hunters—1. Follow Me, Louise Coker; 
2. Silent Susie, W. J. Brewster; 3. Easter Joy; 
4. Blondie, Starland Stables. 

Working hunters—1. Red Money, Mr. and Mrs, 
William Tate; 2. Blarney, W. J. O’Brien; 3. Hay- 
market, Lakelawn Farm; 4. Little Trip. 

Open jumpers—l. Little Trip; 2. First Attempt; 
3. Lampiste, Starland Stables; 4. Easter Joy. 

Continued on Page 26 








RIBBONS 


for HORSE SHOWS 
Finest quality, beautiful designs, 
large selections, lowest prices. 


HORSE & SHOW SERVICES 
12604 Forest Avenue, Cleveland 20, Obie 
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and point-to-point. 





FOR SALE 





GREY SUN 


by Sun Craig out of Grey Light, 
by First Sight 


Shown and won as a green hunter. One season hunting 
Height 16.1 hands; dapple gray, 6 
years old, sound, docile. Shown above with Nora Gordon 
up at Aurora Horse Show, 1952. 


DR. R. HARGRAVE 


R. R. No. 2, Markham, Ontario 
Phone: Stouffville 6-5507 
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First-Round Match For 
Sherman Trophy Goes 
To Long Island Trio 


The Mallet 

Play in the annual Sherman Memor- 
ial indoor polo tournament got under 
way at the Squadron A Armory on Sat- 
urday night, Feb. 7, as Long Island 
turned back New Jersey, 1952 Sherman 
Trophy winner, 9 to 7, in a first-round 
match. 

Long Island rallied for 6 goals in 
the last two periods after having been 
restricted to 2 in the first half, plus 
a 1-goal allowance. The victors’ pass- 
ing began to pay dividends, and on 
several occasions Adie von Gontard, Joe 
Schwartz and Jack Lawrence, south- 
paw mallet-swinger, thwarted forays of 
the New Jersey side. 

Von Gontard and Lawrence, trainer 
for the Phantom Farm, shared scoring 
honors with 4 goals apiece. Three of 
Lawrence’s markers came in the last 
chukker. The count was knotted at 6- 
all midway in the last period, but a 
neat shot by Lawrence put his side 
ahead and into the second round of the 
tournament. 

Long Island’s triumph was regarded 
as a definite upset. The Sherman Tro- 
phy was first placed in competition in 
1934 in memory of George C. Sherman, 
first president of the Indoor Polo As- 
sociation of America. 

Riding for Long Island were Jim 
Hannah of Hinsdale, Ill., captain of 
the Yale indoor polo squad; Bob Acker- 
man and Bill Westerlund. Last year, 
Ackerman and Westerlund rode with 
Dave Ellis, former Princeton captain, 
to annex the Sherman laurels. Hannah 
paced the losers with 3 goals, while 
Ackerman and Westerlund each strok- 
ed 2 markers. 

The second game of the Feb. 7 dou- 
ble-header was one of the highest scor- 
ing engagements of the campaign. A 
non-tournament affair, it saw the New 
York A. C. trio of Herb Pennell, Zenas 
Colt and Bill McMath turn back Al 
Parsells’ Ramapo Polo Club, 19-14. 

Pennell and Colt showed the way 
in scoring in this rugged match with 
6 goals apiece. McMath, who recorded 
3 goals, turned in a strong game at 
back for the victors. Walter Nicholls 
and Parsells each made 6 goals for 
Ramapo, Fred Zeller getting 1 and a 
pony contributing another. Ramapo 
handed out a 4-goal handicap to the 
NYAC trio. 

Parsells took a bad spill late in the 
match when his pony fell. However, 
the 9-goal player remounted and re- 
sumed play almost immediately. 
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Yale Polo Trio 
Trounces Princeton 


By Score of 19-2 


John M. Patton 


The Yale Polo Team began its 1953 
season on Saturday, February 7 at the 
Yale Armory by severely trouncing 
Princeton by a score of 19-2. In four 
pre-season games this year the Yale 
team has come out undefeated. The 
Princeton team, however, traveled to 
New Haven without a game under their 
belts. 


The game was a four chukker match, 
during which Yale fielded four teams. 





POLO 


Princeton’s first team of Larry Phipps 
at No. 1, Bill Leppert at No. 2, and Al- 
berto Gonzolas at No. 3 remained the 
same throughout the game. /Yale’s 
teams consisted of Lev Miller, Noble 
Welch, and Don Nelson at No. 1; 
Captain Jim Hannah, Carey Mc- 
Can, Malcolm Wallop, and John Deni- 
son at No. 2; and Peter Packard, Emil 
Long, Ivan Poutiatine, and Joe Wil- 
liams at No. 3. High scorer of the game 
for Yale was Noble Welch who manag- 
ed to cop 5 points for the blue and 
white in the second period. Bill Lep- 
pert made the tallies for Princeton in 
the third and fourth periods both in 
long, eighty-yard shots. 


The game started out with Jim Han- 
nah putting in the first goal on a No. 
4 penalty from the twenty-five yard 
mark. From then on until the third 
period Yale could do no wrong, and the 
Tigers from Jersey could do no right. 
The score for the first two chukkers 
ended 13-0. During the next two periods 
Yale slowed down, and Princeton’s 
Phipps tallied his 2 long ones. 


All-in-all it was rather a slow after- 
noon of polo with two unevenly match- 
ed teams. Yale does show possibilities, 
and they should be a team to watch 
this March at the _ inter-collegiate 
matches at the Squadron A Armory in 
New York. 


Rundown of Scoring 
lst period: Yale: Miller—3, Hannah— 
1, Packard—3’. Princeton: 0. 
2nd period: Yale: Welech—5, MecCan— 
1, Princton: 0. 
3rd period: Yale: Nelson—1, Wallop— 
41, Poutiatine—2, pony goals—1l, 
Princeton :—Leppert—1 
4th period: Yale: Nelson—1, Prince- 
ton: Leppert—1. 

Referee: Charlie Kellog 
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Starland Stables 
Gymkhana 


Miss Joan Walsh showed the way to 
the field of 6 when she rode the Thoro- 
ughbred gelding, *Journey to a 10- 
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length victory in the steeplechase at 
Lloyd Tate’s Starland Stables. The 1 1-2 
mile race was a fitting climax to a fine 
afternoon of horse fun at the Sunday 
gymkhana. 


The brush has put recently been built 
at the Tate estate on Midland Road 
between Pinehurst and Southern Pines 
and the Sunday steeplechase was some- 
thing in the nature of a christening. 


Six horses went postward. Miss Walsh 
and *Journey went out to establish a 
fast pace and left the field behind by 
10 lengths in the last furlong. *Jour- 
ney won on the flat last season and is 
trained by Mickey Walsh of Stoney- 
brook Stables. Place position was won 
bv Carlyle Cameron on Sol from the 
Walsh Stables. In for 3rd was Ramil- 
lion, ridden by the leading steeplechase 
jockey, F. D. “Dooly” Adams. Lloyd 
Tate was an owner-up on Red Roy to 
finish 4th. In 5th position was Charles 
Stitzer on his good young. chestnut 
mare. This mare was handicapped by 
weight and showed up very well, hav- 
ing lots left at the finish. Sixth was 
Furnace Run from the Cardy Stables. 
This horse has spent the last two years 
with the Mexican Army Team. 


Tiny Miss Sandra Fitzgibbon bested 
a large class of juniors to win the 
horsemanship event. Cappy Winkelman 
piloted Little Trip to a blue in working 
hunters and his father, Dwight W. 
Winkelman, gamely rode the gelding to 
-_— the red ribbon in the green 
class. 


SHOW CORRESPONDENT 
Sue Randolph 


PLACE: Pinehurst, N. C. 
TIME: February 8. 
JUDGE: James McKinnon. 


SUMMARIES 

Open hunters — 1. Friar’s Maid, Stoneybrook 
Stables; 2. First Attempt, Starland Stables; 3. 
French Pastry, Stoneybrook Stables; 4. Lampiste, 
Starland Stables. 

Horsemanship — 1. Sandra Fitzgibbon; 2. Judy 
Owens; 3. Claire Gardner; 4. Nancy Gouger. 

Working hunters—1. Little Trip, Lakelawn Farm; 
2. Friar's Maid; 3. Shamrock, Cardy Farms; 4. 
Khorvee, W. J. Brewster. 

Green hunters—1. MHarry’s Last, Brewster 
Stables; 2. Little Trip; 3. Flag Wick, C. Louis 
Meyer. 

Brush race, abt. 112 mi.—l. *Journey, (Mrs. M. 
Walsh), Miss Joan Walsh; 2. Sol, Carlyle Cameron; 
3. Ramillion, (L. H. Nelles), F. D. Adams; 4. Red 
Roy, (Lloyd Tate), Lloyd Tate; 5. Entry, Charles 
Stitzer; 6. Furnace Run,( Cardy Stables). 























CORRECT CLOTHES 
FOR RIDING AND POLO 


AUTHENTIC HUNT CLOTHES 
Scarlet Field and Evening Coats 
Gaited Saddle Habits 


for many years with Hertz 
As Cutter and Fitter Now Associated With Us 


Alfred (Nelson C 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 


TAILORS 
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RIDING 


About Forward Riding 





Three Main Points Discussed In Connection 
With Hunting, Jumping and Hacking 





Vladimir S. Littauer 


There is no question but that today 
the two popular equestrian sports are 
hunting and jumping. Hunting, of 
course, is a very ancient game, while 
arena jumping is a comparatively re- 
cent one. The thinking about riding in 
both was radically modified, around the 
year 1900, by the inventive genius of 
Federico Caprilli. His teaching, based 
on the principle that the rider should 
be as passive as circumstances permit 
and active only at moments when it is 
absolutely imperative, was in direct 
contradiction to the former rule that 
the horse must be constantly led be- 
tween the legs and the hands of the 
rider. The latter precept, which might 
have been necessary for precise manege 
riding, did not work well cross-country. 
So, curiously enough, at the beginning 
of this century this branch of learned 
riding agreed in its main principles 
with the instinct of the country squire 
and disagreed with him only in the 
technique of execution. 

Caprilli died forty-five years ago. 
Riding has not remained stationary, 
and many of his followers, myself 
among them, have found it necessary 
to modify many of the details of his 
system, adjusting our work to contem- 
porary life; unquestionably,-if alive, he 
would do the same. 

The method of Forward Riding which 
I teach today is based on the study of 
the mechanics of the horse’s move- 
ments, on the synchronization of school- 
ing with the future use of the horse 
and on appreciation of the aspirations 
of the pupil. The following is a dis- 
cussion of these three points. 


1) HOW A FREE HORSE MOVES 

In nature, when quiet, a free horse 
moves forward holding himself (most 
of the time) in an extended attitude; 
this attitude results in a long, flat, and 
hence, from the point of view of cover- 
ing the ground, efficient stride. When 
meeting some kind of a sharp uneven- 
ness of terrain the horse, while re- 
maining quiet, may not only shorten 
his stride but even gather himself some- 
what. He will do this when he instinc- 
tively feels that a redistribution of 
weight is necessary. Once the emer- 
gency is over he resumes his extended 
attitude. This is how a horse travels 
in nature when the only reason for his 
moving forward is to get somewhere. 
Besides being the most efficient, it is 
also the least tiring way to move. I 
shall call these gaits—‘‘ordinary’’. 

The same horse when excited may 
collect himself to the full and proceed 
forward with short, but high and well- 
cadenced steps (sometimes he will move 
at an extended trot instead). The col- 
lected gaits waste a great deal of energy 
and hence they are fatiguing, but who 
cares, after all, how tired one gets when 
playing an exciting game. I shall call 
such gaits—‘stimulated”’. 

Both the ordinary and the stimulat- 
ed gaits can be duplicated under the 
saddle, but I believe that those who 
hunt or jump should hope that school- 
ing will result in the horse carrying his 
rider across fields and over obstacles in 
exactly the same manner in which he 
would do it if free and when quiet. Only 
then can one have a really well-gallop- 


ing and pleasantly-jumping mount, and 
hence, to me, this is the main object 
of Forward Schooling. The ‘ordinary’ 


“way of going is the back-bone of cross- 


country riding and jumping. 

On the other hand, the type of rid- 
ing which we see in Madison Square 
Garden under the name of Dressage 
(Spanish School, Cadre Noir) aims to 
reproduce ynder the saddle the danc- 
ing of the horse. To make a horse per- 
form in a stimulated manner while re- 
maining under the perfect control of 
his rider is, of course, a great art. Fur- 
thermore, Dressage aims not merely at 
the duplication of natural stimulated 
movements (Passage, Piaffe, etc) but at 
improving upon nature—executing 
these movements with great brilliancy 
and precision and for longer periods of 
time than a free horse would perform 
them of his own accord. 

To me, cross-country riding and 
manege riding of the type usually call- 
ed Dressage are two separate games: 
these two types of riding obviously aim 
at very different things. The French 
often call the first type of riding— 
“Equitation Sportif’ and the manege 
Dressage— “Equitation Academi Que’’. 
Of course, here and there, these two 
types of riding may overlap each other, 
but it is hard to see much in common 
between the demonstration of the Span- 
ish School of Vienna and, let us say, a 
class of working hunters. Obviously, 
these two different categories of per- 
formances must be based on correspond- 
ingly different methods of schooling. 

Some Dressage riders claim that their 
type of schooling is the most beneficial 
for hunters and jumpers and that, in 
this respect, collection is particularly 
important because it gives the horse 
perfect balance. 

In respect to balance we, first of all,, 
must distinguish between two kinds— 
the static balance of an immobile horse 
and the dynamic balance of the horse 
in motion. The first one merely de- 
pends on a certain distribution of 
weight, while the latter is based on con- 
stantly recurring loss and recapture of 
equilibrium. 

The motion of all animals is based on 
this losing and regaining (for a frac- 
tion of a second) of stability. In walk- 
ing, for instance, a man shifts his bal- 
ance forward, taking it off the foot 
which is left on the ground and catch- 
ing it again on the one which is being 
put down ahead of the body, aiding 
himself with balancing gestures of his 
arms. Now, please get off your chair 
and walk a few steps, analysing your 
actions, and you will see that this is 
so. And if you try to run you will feel 
that the faster the speed the more pro- 
nounced is the loss of equilibrium to 
the front. A human runner starts with 
an exaggerated forward loss of balance. 
The speed of the horse’s gallop is the 
total of muscular effort plus the con- 
stantly recurring moments of loss of 
balance to the front. Just look through 
the pictures of racing in The Chron- 
icle and you will see photographs of 
horses caught by the camera in many 
different moments of instability. Why 
didn’t they fall? Because every time 
the horse was about to begin to go down 
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the proper leg came forward to sup- 
port the body and was strong enough to 
do the job efficiently. Hence, palancing 
the horse in schooling means nothing 
more than the development of his agill- 
ty and strength to the point where he 
is able to balance himself under the 
weight of the rider with as much as- 
surance as when free. Nothing in the 
whole theory of riding is as important 
as this point. 

Even the slow collected gaits are 
based on the same loss and retrieval of 
the equilibrium; only here, due to slow 
speed and small coverage of ground by 
the individual strides, the phenomenon 
is present in smali doses. This is pro- 
bably the main reason (small doses) 
why collected gaits don’t help the bal- 
ance of the horse for galloping and 
jumping, where the recurrent losses of 
equilibrium are considerable and it 
takes a special kind of agility to cope 
with them. Semi-collection, however, in 
small amounts and particularly used 
to develop abrupt and soft slowing 
down and halting, is important in the 
schooling of hunters and jumpers, and 
this is why I mention it here, although 
it is not the subject of this article. 


2) THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SCHOOLING AND THE EVENTUAL 

PERFORMANCE OF THE HORSE 

The main physical purpose of school- 
ing is the restoration of the natural 
balance of the horse under the added 
weight of the rider. We don’t have to 
teach the horse how to trot or canter— 
these are his natural movements, and 
once he feels, when mounted, as agile 
and as strong as he felt when free he 
will, without any special schooling, 
move as well as his conformation per- 
mits; that is if he cooperates with his 
rider. The same thing (but with less 
emphasis) can be said about jumping, 
at least about obstacles of the height 
which the horse in question would at- 
tempt to jump in his free life. 

The restoration of the natural bal- 
ance can be achieved in several differ- 
ent ways. For instance—it can be ac- 
complished primarily through ring ex- 
ercises, or, as the Italians did it at the 
beginning of the century, through 
working over a difficult terrain, up- 
and down-hill, with logically-conceived 
jumping gymnastics provided py differ- 
ent combinations of mostly low fences. 
Natural balance can also be restored 
through merely riding over ordinary 
country, eventually adding practice 
over gradually-raised, ordinary, field 
obstacles. The last-mentioned primitive 
method sometimes works wonders, and 
you can be certain that many hunters 
which you and I admire in the Garden 
haven’t had much other schooling. My 
professional work requires fast and 
above-average results and hence I could 
never subscribe to the idea that learn- 
ed schooling is unnecessary for hunt- 
ers, jumpers or even hacks; but the 
fact that one can perform quite well 
without it remains forever in the back 
of my mind, and many simplifications 
in my method of schooling have sprung 
from it. 

A petter horse will require, to arrive 
to a certain level of performance, less 
schooling than one with an inferior 
physique and mentality. This means 
that if your aim is as unscholastic as 
hunting, your appreciation of the 
horse’s way of going is not particularly 
sophisticated; if you are fortunate 
enough to possess a good horse, you 
can get away perhaps with no formal 
schooling at all. But if you would like 
to show your horse, you probably will 
have to do something about it, and if 

Continued on page 28 
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Tewksbury Bassets Run 
European Hare For Two 
Hours In Best Country 


The Tewksbury Bassets were started 
in 1950 by Haliburton Fales II and J. 
S. Jones, Joint-Masters. Hounds were 
obtained from Mrs. Consuelo U. Ford, 
The Timber Ridge Bassets, Joseph Pilot 
and Franklin Roosevelt, Jr. The pack 
is trencher fed—ownership and main- 
tenance being divided among the Mas- 
ters and honorary whips. The strength 
is currently 6 1-2 couple with two lit- 
ters of puppies to be entered next sea- 
son. 

The Masters carry the horn on alter- 
nate hunting days. Honorary whips 
are Irwin Salz, James Russell and Wen- 
dell Cram. Mrs. H. Fales is the honor- 
ary secretary. 

The country hunted consists of the 
western portion of the registered coun- 
try of the Vernon-Somerset Beagles and 
is used through the courtesy of their 
late Master, R. V. N. Gambrill. It lies 
in Tewksbury Township, Hunterdon 
County, N. J. in the general vicinity of 
the villages of White House and Old- 
wick and was hunted for many years 
by the White Oaks Beagles. In addi- 
tion, outlying areas are hunted at Sar- 
geantville in lower Hunterdon County 
and near Neshanic in the territory of 
the former Readington Foot Beagles. 

All of those areas provide open graz- 
ing lands and the home country at least 
is well stocked with European hare 
and jackrabbits. 

In the early part of this season we 
had two very pleasant days at Mill- 
brook, Duchess County, N. Y. in the 
country of Morgan Wing’s Sandanona 
Beagles. 

Hounds go out Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons at 2:30 and a sizeable 
Field has become attracted to the sport 
shown. The trencher fed nature of the 
operation has its bad side—reflected 
chiefly in the difficulties of conditioning 
and discipline. These drawbacks are 
more than offset, however, by the en- 
thusiasm and active participation in 
the sport resulting from multiple own- 
ership of hounds! 

The hunt is not registered but has 
tentatively adopted a livery of green 
coats with black engraved buttons, tan 
shorts and Prussian blue stockings. 

Sunday, February ist, was a day 
when everything went perfectly and 
hounds ran for 2 hours almost straight 
over the very best of the country. 

Meeting at 11 o’clock at Seward 
Johnson’s farm barns, we found in the 
third field drawn and our brown Euro- 
pean hare skirted the St. George Covert 
before breaking away to the west over 
the Jim Melick farm. Hounds checked 
for a moment near Farley’s Grave on 
the Oldwick Fairmount Road. A quick 
cast soon put them right and they ran 
on up the middle of the valley over the 
turf meadows of the Ballantine and 
Wintermute farms. Here the hare 
squatted, providing a few minutes’ rest. 
She was very soon put up by Whipper- 
in Jim Russel and this time took us 
past the Ballantine farm barns where 
she was viewed by Mrs. Forbes. Bear- 
ing left-handed, hounds now _ raced 
straight across the valley to the Old- 
wick-Bissel Road which they crossed, 
leaving the other Melick house on their 
left. Heading on, we ran along the 
west side of Preen’s Ridge and up into 
the abandoned quarry. Here our hare 
apparently took refuge in the great 
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you désire to enter international com-~- 
petitions then unquestionably you will 
have to school and condition him. A 
poor horse, of course, limits your am- 
bitions but just the same a compara- 
tively inexpensive horse, if schooled, 
may perform in the hunting field as 
well as a much more costly’ but 
‘“‘green”’ animal. More than a hundred 
years ago one of the great French rid- 
ers, the count d’Aure wrote:— 


“The quality given by blood helps us 
to simplify equitation, since nature 
gives a well-bred horse a balance and 
suppleness and, above all, an energy 
which the early riders did not always 
find in their horses, put the advantages 
of which they recognized so clearly, 
that they endeavored to arouse it by 
the work to which they subjected the 
horses.”’ 


The horse continued to improve dur- 
ing the past century, yet today there 
are trainers who, completely missing 
this point, school good Thoroughbreds 
the way the comparatively clumsy hors- 
es of the past had to be schooled. I 
think that today, in the century of all 
sorts of time-and labor-saving devices 
it is imperative for a trainer to take 
note of the quality of the horse in or- 
der to prepare him for his future ‘job 
in the quickest and simplest way. Fur- 
thermore, irritability, poor gaits and 
bad jumping are quite often the un- 
welcome results of many forms of com- 
plicated schooling. 


The story of a boot-black who became 
a millionaire or the story of a cart- 
horse who became an _ international 
jumper will always be cherished by 
human peings. The story of a horse who 
could do High School, hunt, jump etc. 
and do it all to perfection is almost as 
appealing. Undoubtedly there have been 
such cases, but no general rule can be 
deduced from them. For the majority 
of us ordinary mortals it is much easier 
to make a specialist out of a colt than 
a universal horse. One may even say 
that the less an ordinary rider asks of 
a horse the quieter and more coopera- 
tive his mount remains. I know innu- 
merable horses which became nervous 
wrecks merely because too much was 
asked of them by riders who, without 
mastering the technique of doing it, 
just blindly followed the advice they 
found in books. So many books are 
written by great riders exclusively for 
great riders without any consideration 
of the average ones. 


I strongly believe that every one of 
us should think twice before asking the 
horse to do something which is not im- 
perative for the game to which the 
horse is assigned. After all, the main 
purpose of schooling is the actual per- 
formance across country and over ob- 
stacles (that is, in my case) and not 
merely the execution of each of the 
exercises listed in the full program of 
formal schooling. One should not lose 
sight of the woods for the trees. 


3) ASPIRATIONS OF THE AVERAGE 
PUPIL 


With a very negligible number of 
exceptions amateur riders do not aspire 
to the international arena. They either 
hope to hunt or wish to ‘better their 
riding after hounds; some of those 
who have suitable horses want to show 
occassionally; a few would like to com- 
pete in the Garden; they all, of course, 
hack and many would like to better 
the performances of their horses 
through a simple method of schooling. 
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Probably one of the reasons for my hav- 
ing this class of pupils is the fact that 
1 would much rather petter to some 
degree, the riding of the many, than 
concentrate upon developing a few 
brilliant perfectionists. To me there is 
great satisfaction in knowing that my 
work increases the riding pleasure of 
a great many people stopping frequent- 
ly at the same time, the unintentional 
abuse of their horses. When, on occa- 
sions, J] succeed in turning an upset 
hunter into a cooperative, well-adjust- 
ed animal (under the same rider) I get 
a tremendous kick out of it. And I don’t 
care in such cases whether his should- 
ers move properly or whether his hip 
joints pend properly. These, in my 
estimation, are artistic details, while 
my accomplishment was fundamental. 

Considering the ambitions of the 
average rider today it is easy to un- 
derstand why Caprilli’s simple method 
should have become the cornerstone of 
modern teaching. The comparatively 
passive manner of riding recommended 
by his system, while being absolutely 
efficient for cross-country riding and 
Over simple courses, guarantees non- 
abuse of the horse and a quick mastery 
by the rider of the technique of riding 
and schooling. For instance here is 
what Caprilli taught (in the words of 
his pupil—Col. P. Rodzianko) :— 

“| ...it is insisted that a cavalryman 
approaching an obstacle should in no 
case disturb his horse by too severe 
tightening of the reins or by useless 
urging him with the legs....urging is 
permissible only if a horse, after start- 
ing for a jump quietly and rhythmical- 
ly begins to slow down approaching 
the obstacle....the horse musi acquire 
the habit of jumping willingly”’. 

No artistic technique is required to 
make efficient hunters and small-course 
jumpers working on the above princi- 
ple. As to the big jumping courses, I 
still remember with great pleasure the 
performances of Captain Victor M. Ca- 
rillo of Mexico (Madison Square Gar- 
den, last November) who made many 
rounds remaining passive or using his 
aids in such small doses that the im- 
pression of the horse jumping on his 
own was not disturbed. [I could cite 
many other similar cases, but today’s 
international jumping may be regard- 
ed as an extremely strenuous competi- 
tion of highly specialized athletes and 
claims may be made for the necessity 
of very active riding. Since this is not 
our subject, let’s not get involved in it. 

Caprilli’s method of riding was bas- 
ed on ordinary gaits; he was a great 
foe of collection and I join him in this 
respect with the greatest satisfaction. 
If you would compare my program for 
what I call advanced schooling with the 
so called ‘dressage’ of the Three Day 
Event you will see that I require more 
movements, but none done at collected 
gaits (semi-collection is present for 
very short periods). It wouid be wrong 
to try to decide which program is more 
advanced, for it would be posing the 
wrong question. The fact is that they 
are different. The main difference, of 
course, lies in the question of collec- 
tion. I have seen too many horses ruin- 
ed by it and hence greatly appreciate 
the following words of the late General 
Harry D. Chamberlin:— 

“....as a matter of fact many ex- 
perienced riders, in their efforts to pro- 
ceed too far in collection and high- 
schooling, succeed in inculcating noth- 
ing more than irritability, nervousness, 
and inability to jump or gallop fast 
across country....’’. 

Please note that the General referred 
to “experienced riders’’. 
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Annual Review of Steeplechasing 





National Hunt and Steeplechasing Association 
Summarizes Past Season and 1953 Prospects 





The following is a report made to 
the Members of the National Steeple- 
chase and Hunt Association by its 
President, Mr. S. Bryce Wing, at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association held 
in New York in January: 


Gentlemen: 


I would like to briefly report to you 
on some of the matters of interest 
which occurred during the year, and 
to also pring to your attention some 
of the accomplishments of the Associa- 
tion during 1952. 

Major track Steeplechasing was again 
highly satisfactory during the season 
just past with a few exceptions. 
Through the entire Belmont spring 
meeting, a Steeplechase or Hurdle race 
was run on every scheduled day, and 
fields averaged nine starters for the 
meeting. The two days of racing con- 
ducted by the United Hunts at Belmont 
Park was also highly successful, in- 
cluding the Temple Gwathmey, which 
was one of the outstanding Steeple- 
chases of the year. 

Shortly following the opening of the 
Aqueduct summer meeting, a disastrous 
fire in the one-hundred stall, or Stee- 
plechase barn, at Belmont Park took 
the life of a groom and about 35 hors- 
es, including many jumpers. Fortunate- 
ly, at the time this occurred, the Del- 
aware Park Steeplechase meeting was 
in progress, sO many jumpers which 
had been stabled in this barn just prior 
to the fire were saved. Nevertheless, 
the fire did badly deplete the ranks of 
hurdlers, which were still #1. New York. 
As a direct result, some of the races 
at Aqueduct did not fill too well. This 
was particularly true of the hurdle 
stakes. Nineteen of the twenty-one 
scheduled infield races during the meet- 
ing were run. For one reason or anoth- 
er, over a period of some years, the 
Stakes races at Aqueduct, both at the 
Spring and Fall meetings, have not 
filled as well as some of the other 
tracks, and there was some feeling on 
the part of the Queens County Man- 
agement to either eliminate these stak- 
es or convert them to overnight events 
with sulbstantial purses. I am glad to 
say this was not done, but the fact re- 
mains that if we are to continue Stee- 
plechasing and Hurdle racing at Aque- 
duct on a high plane, additional sup- 
port will have to be forthcoming from 
horsemen, or difficulties may arise in 
the future. 

Throughout the rest of the year, 
with a few exceptions, major course 
Steeplechasing was excellent, particul- 
arly the four weeks at Saratoga, and 
during the Belmont Fall meeting, which 
was highlighted by the duel for top 
honors petween Oedipus and Jam. 
There is some difference of opinion as 
to which is the better of the two, but 
few who saw the race will forget the 
memorable contest in the Broad Hol- 
low where Oedipus beat Jam a head on 
the wire. He was forced to set a new 
course record for the distance in this 
effort. 

Belmont Park, which has long pro- 
vided the best in Steeplechasing, again 
generously raised its stake values this 
past fall, including a jump to $25,000 
Added for the Grand Natfonal. In addi- 
tion, through our efforts, the Rouge 
Dragon was elevated from an over- 


night handicap to a $10,000 Added 
Stake. Mr. M. A. Cushman, in honor of 
whose horse the race was named, has 
donated a very handsome perpetual 
silver bowl, and made provision for a 


‘number of replicas for the winning 


owners for some years to come. 


In mid-summer, Monmouth Park’s 
second year of hurdle racing proved 
very successful in every way; not only 
were all the scheduled races well filled, 
but two additional events were carded 
and run. The final race of the meeting 
was the mid-summer hurdle handicap, 
which was doubled in value in 1952 to 
$10,000 Added. 

As you all know, Pimlico dropped 
from the fold during 1952, and accord- 
ing to my opinion at present, I see no 
prospect of a renewal of Steeplechas- 
ing at that point. 


Turning to racing at the hunt meet- 
ings, I feel we had a very successful 
year, particularly the five weeks of 
racing which followed Belmont’s fall 
meeting. While I was not there, I have 
heard from many people that the Roll- 
ing Rock Meeting was the most success- 
ful ever, and rivaled the meetings at 
Brookline and Raceland in years gone 
by. 

The midwestern circuit of hunt meet- 
ings continues to grow. One or two 
meetings, which were not too soundly 
based, have been abandoned, but in 
1953, I believe a new meeting will be 
held near Memphis, Tennessee. 

In the east a new race meeting has 
been sanctioned for 1953 at Southern 
Pines. We believe that the meeting at 
North Salem, in Westchester County, 
which was new last year, will continue 
again in 1953. 

In general, I think we can look for- 
ward to a successful year of ’chasing 
in 1953, both at the major tracks and 
at the hunt meetings. Last August, the 
Saratoga Association announced certain 
increases in Steeplechase Stake values 
for the coming season, and steps have 
already been taken toward framing 
the conditions for coming meetings this 
spring at the big tracks and the hunt 
meetings. 

During the year, a proposal was made 
and considered by your Stewards as to 
increasing membership in the Associa- 
tion. For years the limit of membership 
was sixty, and because of very few vac- 
ancies, frequently a person who is vi- 
tally interested in the sport could not 
be elected to membership. In addition, 
the Association, like many other clubs, 
felt the necessity for increased income 
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to meet higher costs. After fully con- 
sidering this matter, the Stewards elim- 
inated the restriction of sixty, and an 
open membership is now in effect. This 
does not mean that the standards of 
membership of many years standing is 
to pe reduced. It does mean, however, 
that a broadening of the base will bring 
into membership many of those people 
who have and are interested in furth- 
ering Steeplechasing and the purposes 
of this Association. Interestingly 
enough, the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club, for dissimilar reasons, also ar- 
rived at this same decision last fall. 


One other matter, which I would 
like to call to your attention, is the 
question of creating a Steeplechase 
fund to assist those in the sport who 
have fallen ill, become hard up, or 
need financial assistance for a good 
reason. Let me go back and tell you 
that a number of years ago, the Rules 
of Racing provided that the excess from 
selling races be placed in a special 
fund to be administered by the Ste- 
wards for charitable purposes. As some 
of you may remember that was a long 
time ago, and selling races have been 
a thing of the past for many years. 
Nevertheless, the fund received a 
small start through this means. In la- 
ter years, by resolution of the Stewards, 
all fines were placed in this fund. Be- 
cause of the change in administration 
of racing here in New York in 1951, 
fines are no longer levied in New York 
State, so this source of income has all 
but dried up also. During the many 
years that this special fund has been 
in existence, a goodly number of dona- 
tions have peen made from it. In recent 
years, it has helped in some _ part, 
George Walker, James McGovern’s 
widow and the endowment set up for 
the daughter of Harry Harris. 

At this point, the fund stands at 
slightly under $20,000, most of which 
is invested in government ponds. Na- 
turally the income is small. Certainly 
too small to adequately help those who 
may need it. A proposal has been made 
that the Association set up a chari- 
table corporation, to be administered by 
three Officers of the National Steeple- 
chase and Hunt Association, and that 
this Corporation be so organized that 
anyone making a contribution to it can 
claim such a contribution as a tax de- 
duction. The purpose of the funds of 
this Corporation would, of course, be to 
take over what our present special fund 
is unable to do. Contributions would 
be sought from owners, trainers and 
riders, as well as the various organiza- 
‘tions sponsoring Steeplechasing. In 
addition, the National Steeplechase and 
Hunt Association could transfer to this 
new Corporation all, or a substantial 
part of the special fund. 

I believe you can all see the merits 
of such a proposal, but for many years 
not only income to the fund, but 

Continued on Page 32 
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English Hunt Racing 
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ing was the Graud Sefton ’Chase on 
Saturday, a handicap over 2 miles, 
7 1-2 furlongs, worth £2,677. It pro- 
duced a small put select field of 6, 
and was won by the almost odds-on 
favourite, 10-year-old Wot No Sun, 
which made light of 12st. 1lb., and all 
the running, to win by 4 lengths. Wot 
No Sun, which was 3rd to Teal and 
Legal Joy in last year’s Grand National 
and 2nd to Freebooter in 1950, is by 
Sun Yat-sen—Hopeful Lass, by My 
Prince (a grand ’chasing pedigree) and 
is trained by Neville Crump. He was 
ridden on this occasion by Tim Malony. 
Two younger horses, Tea Captain and 
Baire, followed him home. 

The next meeting of any note was 
at Cheltenham, where no really big 
race was staged but many good horses 
turned out to do battle on this admir- 
able and picturesque Cotswold course. 
The 3-mile Honeybourne ’Chase went 
to a good 7-year-old, Whispering Steel, 
owned by Mrs. M. Fitzpatrick and train- 
ed py her husband, who had previously 
won the Stayers’ ’Chase at Worcester. 
The Cheltenham Handicap ’Chase went 
to Royal Oak IV, ridden by Tony Gran- 
them, and he beat a good lot of horses 
including Highwayman, Tommy Thrush 
and Lord Bicester’s Marcianus. Miss 
paget’s Prince of Denmark started fav- 
ourite but swerved into the rails mid- 
way and injured the leg of his jockey, 
Dave Dick, to such an extent that he 
will be unable to ride again this season. 
Miss Paget’s horses are now ridden by 
Fred Winter, when available. Miss 
Paget is, of course, the leading owner 
of ’chasers, both numerically and as re- 
gards prize money won, and they are 
all trained by Fulke Walwyn at Lam- 
bourn in Berkshire. Walwyn won the 
Grand National in 1936 on Reynolds- 
town. 

Miss Paget had a winner at this meet- 
ing in Shock Tactics, a 6-year-old by 
Snake Lightening which won the Mick- 
leton 2-mile Handicap ’Chase from 10 
others. 

The most valuable race on the sec- 
ond day was the Charlton Park Handi- 
cap ’chase over 3 miles, contested by 
13 runners of which Galloway Braes 
justified favouritism by winning by 6 
lengths, beating a high-class field. Lady 
Orde’s 7-year-old is trained by Kilpa- 
trick. 

Two days after Cheltenham came 
Manchester’s Emblem ‘’Chase, of 
£1,442, which attracted § runners, 
several of them Liverpool horses—4 
Northern ‘‘Cracks’’, Cardinal Error, 
Cushendun, Flagrant Mac and Storm- 
head; and Vincent O’Brien, Irish train- 
er of Hatton’s Grace and Cottage Rake, 
sent over Alberoni, winner of the Gal- 
way Plate in July and of a _  3-mile 
‘chase at Naas a fortnight previously. 
Alberoni started favourite, followed in 
the betting by Stormhead—which had 
pounded a good field at Wetherby the 
month before—and Cardinal Error. 
Alberoni ran well enough to justify his 
favouritism until he fell at the 8th, but 
Stormhead, under top weight of 12st. 
4 lbs., made all the running and jump- 
ed superbly to win by a neck from the 
Cardinal, which was 10 lengths clear 
of his nearest rival and a distance 
ahead of the rest of the field. Cushen- 
dun fell at the same fence where Al- 
beroni met his waterloo. 

A smallish 2-mile ’chase at Sandown 
Park the next week gave Lanveoc Poul- 
mic, the Hon. Dorothy Paget’s half- 
brother to her Gold Cup winner Mont 
Tremblant, his first race of the season. 
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He started running over hurdles in the 
autumn of 1951, graduating to the big- 
ger fences last spring—but he went 
under to Lord Bicester’s Marcianus, 
who gave him 2 lb. and a 2-length beat- 
ing. 

During the first week of December 
several meetings were abandoned due 
to frost, including a 2-day fixture at 
Liverpool. Racing was resumed at San- 
down Park, where Miss Paget had a 
good meeting, her Lanveoc Poulmic 
winning the novices’ ’chase from Ap- 
proval py 8 lengths; Legal Joy winning 
the 3-mile handicap ’chase; and Shock 
Tactics winning the last ’chase over 2- 
miles. All were ridden by Fred Winter. 
The next day, Mont Tremblant, winner 
of last year’s Cheltenham Gold Cup, 
came out to beat Greenogue by 3-4 
length in the 3-mile Ewell ’Chase. 

The Henry VIII ’Chase at Hurst Park 
on December 20 was principally of in- 
terest because Hatton’s Grace came 
over from Ireland to contest it, but the 
12-year-old was jumping badly and 
reports say that he is soon to be re- 
tired. 

One of the year’s biggest races took 
place at Kempton Park on Boxing Day 
——_the King George VI ’Chase of £2, 
158. Only 6 came under starter’s or- 
ders, but an illustrious sextet they were 
— Halloween, Mont Tremblant, the 
Irish horse Knock Hard, Stormhead, 
Galloway Braes and the 5-year-old Wen- 
ceslaus, a promising youngster which 
had won his last race at Sundown. 
Halloween, by virtue of having won his 
two previous races—the Grand Sefton 
Trial at Hurst Park and the Cottage 
Rake Handicap ’Chase on this course 
a month before—was a 7-4 favourite. 
He proved worthy of this demonstra- 
tion of public confidence, winning with 
a length to spare from Mont Trem- 
blant, these two having dominated the 
race in its latter stages. Knock Hard 
was 3rd, 5 lengths behind and the 
same distance in front of Stormhead. 

The next big race was the Lord Mild- 
may Memorial ’Chase, at Sandown Park 
on January 17. Legal Joy got the maxi- 
mum public support in a field of 16, 
but in spite of Winter’s best efforts he 
was beaten 4 lengths by Whisnering 
Steel, which, ridden by Rene Emery, 
made most of the running. Among 
those who fell by the way were Wot No 
Sun and Klaxton, which has won no 
less than three Grand Military ’chases 
ridden by his owner, Capt. W. Gibson. 

Wetherby, in Yorkshire, put on a 
Grand National Trial the same after- 
noon of which there was a surprise 
winner in J. Seely’s Persian Glory, 
which since winning a minor novices’ 
‘chase at Southwell in October, ran 
many times without success. With only 
9st. 9 Ibs., however, he won by 15 
lengths from Sergeant Kelly, Uncle 
Barney, Menzies, Rocket VI, Cushen- 
dun and 7 others. ; 

Kempton Park the following week 
was the scene of several first-class 
races, among them the Royal Mail 
‘Chase over 3 miles, won by Winter on 
Norborne, and the Faster Hero ’Chase 
over 2 miles, won by amateur rider Mr. 
Bob McCreery on Big Bill, a 7-year-old 
belonging to his mother, Lady Mc- 
Creery. Bob McCreery’s father, Gen. 
Sir Richard McCreery, is a past presi- 
dent of the British Horse Society and 
Joint-Master of the Blackmore Vale 
Hounds in Somerset. 

The big surprise of the meeting, 
however, was occasioned in the Walter 
Hyde Handicap ’Chase on the second 
day, the most valuable race of the 
meeting, in which Miss Paget’s Gold 
Cup winner Mont Tremblant, starting 
at prohibitive odds of 3 to 1 on, was 
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beaten 1 1-2 lengths py Statecraft, 
which was one of the late Lord 
Mildmay’s horses and is now owned by 
his sister, Mrs. John White. The sages 
are now beginning to wonder if Mont 
Tremblant, hailed last year as a second 
Golden Miller, is quite as good as they 
thought. 

Three days later the Nottingham- 
shire Handicap ’Chase prought 19 run- 
ners to Nottingham and provided a 
change of fortune for Hierba, who has 
been consistently unlucky this season. 
There was a lot of grief in this race, 
eleven horses falling or pulling up. 


Now the interest centres around the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup and Champion 
Hurdle, to be run on March 3 and 5th. 
respectively, and the Grand National 
on March 28. Though the National has 
a romance all its own and a world-wide 
reputation, it is seldom won by the 
highest-class ‘chaser in training, and 
luck plays an ynusually important part 
in the winning of it. The Gold Cup, on 
the other hand, has come to be regard- 
ed as the test of the best staying ’chas- 
er of the year, and fluke wins are few 
and far between. 

At the time of writing the list of first 
acceptors for the National has just been 
published, 48 of the original 70 odd 
entrants being left in at this stage, 
thus indicating that the final field may 
well be smaller than it has in recent 
years. Forty-seven came under starters 
orders last year. A notable non-accep- 
tor is Halloween, which, however, has 
still been left in the Cheltenham Gold 
Cup. Mont Tremblant, which has been 
left in both races, is set to carry 12st. 
5 lbs., top weight, in the National— 
the Gold Cup is run at level weights of 
12st. Teal, last year’s National winner, 
has not so far had an outing since his 
Aintree triumph. 

There are 22 entries for the Gold 
Cup, which number includes one French 
horse (M. Jean Stern’s Fifrelet) and 
4 Jrish—Peter McCarthy’s Silk Cottage, 
Mrs. M. H. Keogh’s Knock Hard, J. H. 
Griffin’s Early Mist and Lord Bices- 
ter’s Mariner’s Log, the best young 
*chaser in Hire this season, a 6-year- 
old chestnut by Archive—She Gone, by 
Sea Serpent, winner of all of his 3 
races, trained by Tom Dreaper and us- 
ually ridden by Pat Taaffe. 

It has peen disappointing that neith- 
er Pine Pep nor Conflict II, poth of 
whom were sent to England from Amer- 
ica to run in the National, have quali- 
fied—the former, due to training diffi- 
culties, has never run. Disappointing 
also has been last year’s [Irish Grand 
National winner, Ballymagillan, which 
in five outings has got no nearer than 
3rd and been twice unplaced. 

The first big hurdle race of the sea- 
son, the Prospect Hurdle at the Liver- 
pool November meeting, was won by 
Vermillon, a French-bred 4-year-old 
ridden by Fred Winter and trained by 
Ryan Pprice—a great winner producing 
combination who are respectively this 
season’s champion N. H. jockey and 
trainer. Then, at the same meeting 
came the November Handicap Hurdle, 
with 14 runners, of especial interest as 
it was contested by 3 Irish horses, 
Cloncaw, Teapot II and Ahaburn. Other 
fancied starters were the good 5-year- 
olds Noholme and the front-running 
Campari, and Ballymacan, and the 6- 
year-olds Rahshas and High Point, the 
latter a surprise winner of one of the 
big hurdle prizes last spring. 

Ballymacan started 11-4 favourite 
in this very open race, and when pace- 
maker Campari weakened three out, he 
and the Irish Cloncaw disputed the 
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from April 11 to April 15. The other 
Keeneland spring stakes will include 
the Ben Ali ’Cap ,$10,000 added, 3 
and up, 1 1-16 miles, April 18; Lafay- 
ette Stakes, $10,000 added, 2-year- 
olds, Headley Course (about a half- 
mile), April 22; and Blue Grass Stakes, 
$25,000 added, 3-year-olds, 1 1-8 miles, 
April 23. The spring meeting is sched- 
uled for April 9-23. 

Keeneland General Manager William 
T. Bishop has been visiting the south- 
ern tracks to attract interest in the 
spring program. 

A plan for remodeling and enlarging 
the Keeneland grandstand, which seats 
only 1,900 not counting the boxes and 
gets pretty crowded on big days, is 
now under consideration. If: the spring 
meeting goes well enough to justify the 
expenditure, work is expected to begin 
immediately thereafter and to be com- 
pleted in time for the fall meet. 


High Hope Moved 

Douglas M. Davis, Jr., has completed 
moving his High Hope Farm from Lex- 
ington to Paris. The High Hope stal- 
lions for 1953 will be Bull Weed and 
Tiger, both owned by syndicates; and 
Four Freedoms, belonging to Green- 
tree Stud and Del E. Holman. 


Mereworth Yearlings 

The 46 yearlings at Walter J. Sal- 
mon’s Mereworth Farm, Lexington, in- 
clude 4 colts and 10 fillies by *Vezzano; 
4 sons and 6 daughters of *Sirte; half 
a dozen offspring of Swiv, evenly divid- 
ed as to sex; 2 colts and a filly by First 
Fiddle; sons of *Ardan, Bimelech, 
Eight Thirty, Free for All, *Noor, 
Polynesian, Shut Out and Stymie, and 
daughters of Amphitheatre, My Re- 
quest, Ocean Wave. Olympia and Spy 
Song. Among the 21 colts are half- 
brothers to Twilight Tear, Swiv, Mals 
Boy and Woodchuck; youngsters out of 
the stakes victors Canina, Miss Doreen, 
Pennymaker, Sure Delight and *Ad- 
versaria ;a son of *Sirte—Rose-Red, 
stakes-placed half sister to Sunglow; 
and a colt by Capot or *Vezzano— 
*Alponstock III, ‘‘Broodmare of the 
Year” for 1951. Among the 25 fillies 
are half-sisters to Bullish, Roman 
Bath, Education, Black Sambo and 
Plucky Flag; misses from the stakes 
victors Optimism, Second Helping, Say- 
onara and *Silvana; and a daughter of 
*Vezzano—More Delight, half sister 
to Blue Delight. 


60 Percent From Kentucky 

Excluding the winners of geographi- 
cally restricted stakes, about 60 percent 
of the stakes winners of 1952 in North 
America were foaled in Kentucky. To 
be exact, 182 of the 303 stakes vic- 
tors in open competition came from the 
Blue Grass State. California was next, 
with 40 open stakes winners. Then 
came Virginia with 26 and Maryland 
with 21. Of the other open stakes 
victors, 7 were foaled in Texas; 5 in 
Tennessee; 4 in New Jersey; 3 in Flor- 
ida; 2 each in Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia; and 1 apiece in Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, North Carolina, Ohio and 
Washington. 


Dorland Yearlings 
Grant A. Dorland’s Roseland Farms, 
Lexington, bought a couple of yearling 
fillies from Mrs. E. H. Augustus of 
Cleveland; but one of them, a Sun 
Again miss, died of a respiratory in- 


fection before she could be delivered. 
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The survivor is a daughter of *Helio- 
polis—Allure, by Discovery. Allure 
won and placed in the Maryland Futur- 
ity; and is from the stakes mare Savage 
Beauty. 

This filly will join another filly and 
two colts in Mr. Dorland’s Saratoga 
consignment. The other miss is by 
Reaping Reward—Sirlette, by Sir Dam- 
ion. Sirlette, handicap earner of over 
$46,000, is a half-sister to two stakes 
victors. Both of the Roseland colts 
are also out of winners. They are 
sons of Cosmic Bomb—Brown Brocade, 


*by *Jacopo; and of Unbreakable—Key 


Ring, by Questionnaire. Brown Bro- 
cade, which took a maiden non-claimer, 
is from the able producer Crackaloo, 
full sister to the dam of Armed, Re- 
Armed and Lap Full. Key Ring, which 
finished Ist in the Astoria Stakes but 
was disqualified, is a half-sister to 
three stakes winners. 


Downs Plans Additions 
Tom Young, superintendent at 
Churchill Downs, has announced sum- 
mer building plans for 200 boxes with 
6 seats each, in two rows in front of 
the clubhouse and for an automatic 
sprinkler system in the wooden sec- 





tions of the clubhouse and stands. The 
new boxes will bring to 1,500 the num- 
ber of 6 seaters at the Downs. 

The spring stakes schedule at the 
Downs includes the Churchill Downs 
Handicap, $10,000 added, 3 and up, 
6 furlongs, April 25; Derby Trial 
Stakes, $10,000 added, Kentucky Der- 
by nominees, mile, April 28; Kentucky 
Oaks, $25,000 added, 3-year-old fil- 
lies, 1 1-16 miles, May 1; Debutante 
Stakes, $10,000 added, 2-year-old fil- 
lies, 5 furlongs, and Kentucky Derby, 
$100,000 added, 3-year-olds, 1 1-4 
miles, both May 2 and Bashford Manor 
Stakes, $10,000 added, 2-year-old 
males, five furlongs, May 9. The spring 
meeting is scheduled for April 25-May 
16. 

Ky. Colonel Moved 

Joe A. Goodwin’s record-smashing 
Ky. Colonel, which stood last year at 
Mrs. Edward S. Moore’s Circle M Farm 
on the Old Frankfort Pike outside Lex- 
ington, has been moved across town to 
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his owner’s Patchen Wilkes Farm on 
the Winchester Pike. There he joins 
Papa Redbird, another swift son of 
Balladier, in the stallion barn. 


Cain Hoy Activities 

On a quick trip from Florida. Trainer 
Kddie Hayward moved the Cain Hoy 
stable’s 16 two-year-olds from E. Barry 
Ryan’s Normandy Farm, Lexington, to 
Keeneland. F. Coltiletti is readying 
the juveniles for racing. 

Count Cain and Black Poppy are also 
in the Cain Hoy contingent now at 
Keeneland. Count Cain is a promising 
Derby prospect by: Count Fleet, while 
Black Poppy is a daughter of Pavot. 

Cain Hoy’s one-eyed Armageddon, a 
steady stakes campaigner despite his 
affliction, has been turned out at Nor- 
mandy for a month’s rest. 

-~Frank Talmadge Phelps 


Foaling Dates and Foals at Jonabell 

The first foal expected at Jonabell 
was due February 16, Hash Brown be- 
ing heavy in foal to Super Duper. The 
following day Barracoon was due to 
foal to Better Self. Other mares are 
due to foal to such stallions as *Shan- 
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In winter quarters at Middleburg is J. E. O’Connell’s bay Irish-bred 3-year-old 
*Artane, the top weight colt on the Irish Free Handicap. 


non II, Pavot, *Princequillo, *Nasrul- 
lah and Hill Prince. Dark Display, the 
dam of Battlefield, is in foal to Eight 
Thirty and is to be bred to Stone Age. 
Also going to Stone Age is The Sche- 
mer, dam of the handicap champion 
mare, Conniver. 


The Crown Crest Deal 

Crown. Crest will sell several yearl- 
ings with interesting pedigrees in the 
Keeneland Sales of 1953; colts and fil- 
lies by Reaping Reward, Spy Scag, 
*Ambiorix, Bolero, Shut Out, Figating 
Fox, Mighty Story, Double Jay, and 
Phar Mon. Among those singled out 
for particular interest is a a by 
Mighty Story—Mighty; a colt by Cold- 
stream—Elementary; Phar Mon—wMill- 
gal colt; Reaping Reward—Stolen Tryst 
colt; Challedon—tTunic filly; Unbreak- 
able—Twinkley colt; Bolero—War Rib- 
bon colt; *Ambiorix—Whirlabit colt 
and the Spy Song—Woodfordgal filly. 
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DECORATED 

One of the most highly thought of 3- 
year-olds on the coast today is Decorat- 
ed, and by the time this issue of The 
Chronicle gets into the hands of our 
readers, he may be in the headlines 
again. February 21 is Santa Anita Der- 
by Day and if Decorated goes postward 
he will do so with plenty of backing. 

On February 7, Decorated won the 
1 1-16 mile San Felipe Handicap over 
a field of cracking good 3-year-olds. 
Calumet Farm’s Chanlea was 2nd and 
A. G. Vanderbilt’s Social Outcast was 
3rd. Boo Who, Merryman, Invigorator, 
De Anza, Book Circle, Saruna, Atomic 
Speed and Swell finished in back of the 
first three, in that order. This was De- 
corated’s 2nd stakes victory for 1953, 
for a total net value of $21,550. 


As a 2-year-old Decorated went post- 
ward 12 times for 3 victories, 6 2nds 
and 2 8rds, for $22,835. The net value 
of his purse money after the San Felipe 
Handicap was $44,385. A nice haut for 
any racer, but for oné which had gone 
through the Keeneland Sales ring for 
$4,200 that sum looks even bigger. He 
is another example of the many good 
buys that can be made at the yearling 
sales. His racing ability must be a great 
satisfaction to his owner, A. J. Crevo- 
lin, who purchased him at Keeneland. 

Decorated is a brown son of Balla- 
dier, which was by Black Toney. Balla- 
dier was a speedster in his day and 
won the Champagne Stakes at Belmont 
in 1934, setting a new track record for 
the 6 1-2 furlongs, (1.16 3-5) a mark 
which was lowered by Porter’s Mite in 
1938. 

Jessica, the dam of Decorated, is by 
*Jacopo and is the granddaughter of 
the producer *Sagacity. Decorated is 
Jessica’s 2nd foal. Her first one, Penn- 
woven, a bay filly by Apache, is also 
a winner. A. B. Hancock bred Jessica, 
which was a winner but not a world 
beater. Decorated was pred by B. K. 
Thomas and at the 1952 Keeneland Fall 
Sales, Apheim Stables purchased his 
half-sister, a bay filly by Challenge Me, 
for $1,700. 

Barring racing luck, Decorated is a 
certainty for the Kentucky Derby and 
A. J. Crevolin, the Californian, who has 
made many yearling purchases in Ken- 
tucky, would like nothing better than 
to come pack with one of his Kentucky 
“buys” and take some money out of 
the ‘‘blue grass state’’ for a change. 

0 
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lead and Ballymacan got his nose in 
front over the last fence and kept his 
advantage on the flat, to win by 1 1-2 
lengths. Ballymacan is trained by 
Neville Crump and was ridden by Tim 
Malony. 

Cheltenham provided a clash for two 
4-year-olds and another win for Ver- 
millon, which beat Marasquin, winner 
of his 4 previous races, by a short head 
with a 3 lb. pull in weight. Both were 
bred in France. Fulke Walwyn trains 
3 good French-bred 3-year-old hurd- 
lers, Egal, Armorial III and Festival 
III. 

Birmingham’s Nuneaton Hurdle on 
November 17 brought out Sir Ken, last 
year’s Champion Hurdle winner and 
last season unbeaten in all his 5 races, 
with a total of 12 wins during his two- 
season career. Likewise bred in France. 
and trained for Maurice Kingsley by 
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Willie Stephenson, Sir Ken frightened 
away all the opposition but 3, and had 
an easy victory, having started at 5 
to 1 on. At the time of writing he has 
won all his 4 races this season, and 
seems a certainty to win the Champion 
Hurdle for the second year running. 
0 
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some of its capital contributions, might 
well have to be used as calls are made 
on it. 

(Note: It was the sense of the meet- 
ing that further study be made of this 
subject by the Stewards, and that de- 
tailed suggestions and plans be brought 
up at the next meeting.) 

Prospects for 1953 appear to be very 
bright at this time. A schedule of 
spring and summer major course and 
hunt racing has peen worked out, which 
is quite comparable to last year, and 
eliminates any serious conflict. Reports 
reaching our office indicate that the 
inroads made by the fires of 1952 will 
be more than made up by a number of 
young three and four-year-old jumpers 
that will reach the races this year. 

Purse and stake distribution is ex- 
pected to total at least as much, if not 
more than last year. 

Every indication points to a good 
year for chasing, and [ again urge all 
of you who are interested in the infield 
sport to give your hearty support in 
1953. 

Yours very truly, 





S. Bryce Wing, President. 
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King Ranch 

The Blue Grass area will feature 
several incidences of inbred foals dur- 
ing the 1953 season. Buginarug, dam 
of By Jimminy and Bless Me, is in foal 
to Better Self. The mare is a daugh- 
ter of Blue Larkspur—Breakfast Bell. 
by Black Toney. It must be remember- 
ed that Blue Larkspur is Black Toney’s 
grandson. To further intensify this in- 
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breeding, we find another line to Black 
Toney in the pedigree of Better Self, 
the latter being a son of Bimelech which 
in turn was sired by Black Toney. An- 
other interesting foaling date is the 
one surrounding Great Weapon, a dau- 
ghter of Brazado and War Flurry, by 
Man o’War. Since Great Weapon is in 
foal to Free France, the blood of Man 
o’War will be very much in evidence, 
for Free France is one of Man o’War’s 
best bred sons. 


Thomas A. Rankin 

Thomas A. Rankin of Turfland Farm, 
Lexington, has high hopes for a coming 
foal by Navy Chief from his mare, So 
Rare, by Stimulus. Sari, by *Omar 
Khayyam, is the dam of So Rare and 
at the same time, the granddam of the 
aforementioned stakes winning son of 


War Admiral. : 


Calumet 

Blue Delight, one of Calumet’s great- 
est producers and dam of the full sis- 
ters Real Delight and Bubbley, is due to 
foal to *Heliopolis. Twilight Tear, 
known as Suzie around the barn, will 
have a foal by Count Fleet. She will 
be returned to *Blenheim II in order 
to duplicate the pedigree pattern of A 
Gleam. Two Bob is out to fashion an- 
other Twosy or Two Lea since she is in 
foal to Bull Lea. Miss Rushin is due 
to bring forth another Hyperion-bred 
horse related to Ponder (by Pensive). 
This one is by *Heliopolis. However, 
in order to gain the Bull Lea—*Blen- 
heim II cross, she will be bred to the 
former stallion this year. 

In about mid-April, On Your Toes, 
bred successively to Bull Lea, *Bern- 
borough, Sun Again (twice), Faultless 
and used as a test mare, finally caught 
to Citation after five barren years. The 
mare is by *Blenheim II—Temple Dan- 
cer, the last of her family at Calumet, 
which accounts for the perseverance on 
the part of Calumet. Hug Again, dam 
of Sun Again, will produce a foal by 
Faultless. Unerring, which produced 
the line-bred Faultless in 1944, will try 
her luck with another son of Bull Lea 
in Coaltown. However, she goes back 
to Bull Lea this spring. 


—Jim Henderson 


(Hawkins Photo) 


In the same stable with *Artane is *Double Header II, a 3-year-old bay colt by 
Big Game—Sword Knot, by Sword Play, which Mr. O’Connell purchased in Ireland. 
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that future betting stimulates interest 
in racing, and especially in a classic 
race. The Kentucky Derby would never 
have become the most talked about 
race in the country—which it undoubt- 
edly is—if it had not been for the 
winter book on it that flourished in 
the 1920s, and early 1930s. Matt Winn, 
unequalled as a promoter, built up the 
race in other way, among them by in- 
creasing its added money value, but he 
was keenly aware that nothing tickled 
the palates of his patron in the hinter- 
land so much as the tales of Ed Brad- 
ley’s dicta on the race, the operations 
in St. Louis and Chicago of the “big 
stores’’ as they called themselves, and 
the occasional spectacular plunges in 
the Derby winter books at the New 
York tracks, all of which were duly 
chronicled. 

I don’t suppose there ever was a 
hotter winter book favorite, or a colt 
that caught the publiec’s fancy more 
completely than Morvich, a California- 
bred, did back in 1922. He won his 
first start as a two-year-old at 50-1, or 
some such get-rich-quick odds; and 
then to prove this wasn’t a fluke won 
his ten other starts that season from 
the best in training on the Eastern 
tracks. He opened at 5-1 in the winter 
books, but a positive flood of money 
all over the country drove his odds 
down to 2-1 almost immediately, and 
in the Seelbach Hotel in Louisville, the 
great gathering place for horsemen, 
you couldn’t get 3-5 the night before 
the race. Next day at the track he 
paid a $4.40 mutuel. All sorts and 
conditions of people bet on him. There 
was a Louisville man who had a small 
candy and stationery store who bet 
$1,500 on Morvich—all he could get 
by mortgaging his shop. Hvery day 
of the week before the race he’d go out 
to Churchill Downs at daylight, and 
hang round the barn in which the colt 
was housed till the stable area was 
closed at night. Then he’d sit till all 
hours outside the track, just watching. 

It is well known to all that future 
books aren’t permitted an more—and 
if they were they wouldn’t last long, for 
they would be charged with diverting 
revenue from the pari-mutuel. Also, I 
don’t think dear reader the Santa Anita 
Handicap needs much in the way of 
publicity. But I think future betting 
would help some of our classic races. 
For one, the Belmont Stakes, which, 
after all, is our blue ribband for three- 
year-olds. Well, perhaps, some day. 


The most notable thing about the 
Everglades Stakes, for three-year-olds, 
the most important race at Hialeah 
last week, was that it was not split and 
run off in two divisions, even though it 
had twenty-two overnight entries. Earl- 
ier in the meeting the Hibiscus Stakes, 
and the Bahamas Handicap, also for 
three-year-olds, had brought out such 
large fields that they were divided and 
run in two sections, to which the man- 
agement added $15,000 for each sec- 
tion—tidy windfalls for the horsemen. 
However, when the Everglades Stakes 
came up the management decided that 
it was time to call a halt to this largess. 
For one thing, there was the possibility 
that it might have to do it for the 
Flamingo Stakes, too—and that would 
mean an outlay of $100,000 for each 
section. As a matter of fact, the Flam- 
ingo was run in two divisions last year. 
and that had cost the track $50,000. 


Actually, only nineteen went to the . 
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post for the Everglades, but even then 
the race developed into a free for all 
of bumping and crowding, with a dis- 
qualification—Ram o’War, which fin- 
ished third—at the end. The winner 
turned up in Eugene Constantin, Jr.’s 
Royal Bay Gem, which beat L. B. 
Mayer’s Blaze by a couple of lengths 
after coming from far back in the last 
quarter of the mile and a furlong. Roy- 
al Bay Gem, a black colt by Royal Gem 
II—Bayadere, was only a fair sort of 
animal last year, winning but three of 


jis twenty-two starts, and even tho- 


ugh he has been first three times in 
five tries at Hialeah, he’s probably no 
Native Dancer. The unluckiest run- 
ner in the Everglade, and I fancy the 
best, too, was the Greentree Stable’s 
Straight Face. He was caught in a 
jam at the first turn and _ buffeted 
around so badly that Atkinson, who 
rode him, was surprised that he didn’t 
go down. However, to the surprise of 
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everybody, Straight Face got going 
again, and was as good as fourth on 
the stretch, only to get another going 
over from Ram o’War—for which Ram 
o’War was properly disqualified. In 
my book, Straight Face is the most 
likely three-year-old in Florida, but 
whether he’s going to run for the 
Flamingo Stakes is anyone’s guess. He 
came out of the race last Saturday 
with cuts in his legs. That’s luck. 





0 

INTERNATIONAL RACE 

Plans for an international race, prob- 
ably to be run sometime in 1954 has 
been announced by Gulfstream Park. 
It would be called the Pan-American 
Stakes and would be mainly for South 
American horses because’ transporta- 
tion from there to Gulfstream would 
be fairly easy. It seems that many 
races are run on dirt tracks in South 
America, so that a turf course would 
not be absolutely necessary. 





CLASSIFIEDS 


All requests for insertions should be sent to the advertising office, Berryville, Va. Minimum charge per 
insertion: $5.00; 20c per word up to 35 words; 15¢ all additional words. Add $1.00 if name is withheld 
and answers are to be cleared through The Chronicle. No classifieds accepted after Thursday week 


preceding publication. 





For Sale 
HORSES 


Brown mare, 15.3, 7 years old, regis- 
tered Thoroughbred. Hunted three sea- 
sons with Radnor, good mover, nice 
mouth, plenty of foot. Fit and ready 
to hunt any country and stay up with 
the best. Samuel F. Pancoast, Agent} 
Downingtown, Pa. RFD or telephone: 
Downingtown 414-R-1. 2-13-2t chg. 





Hunter jumper prospects. Sizes de- 
sirable for children. All sired by army 
remount stallion, Meadowbrook. Write 
or see at T..O. Logsdon Farm, Shaw- 
neetown, Illinois. Phone: 2784. 

2-13-tf che. 





Twelve-year-old Half-bred hunter, 
16.2, light mouth, good manners, per- 
fect man’s hunter and priced to sell. 
Also 2-year-old chestnut filly by Time 
Passes out of Sun Briar strain dam. 
Distinctive markings, good disposition, 
ideal hunter prospect. Box FH, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 1t chg. 





Thoroughbred chestnut gelding, by 
Swashbuckler, 16.3, 5 years, quiet, ex- 
cellent jumper, hunted 2 seasons, tim- 
ber or brush prospect. Also Thorough- 
bred bay filly, 16.0, 3 years, by Beau 
of Mine, good conformation, quiet, ex- 
cellent show prospect or ladies hunter. 
High Point Farm, Chester Heights, Del. 
Co.,;. Pa: 1t chg. 


Colt, 2-year-old, unbroken by Apache 





- out of Honeycrest by Ladysman. Priced 


to sell. J. F. Bragg, Woodbury, Conn., 
phone 271 or 31-07 Borden Ave., L. I. 
City, phone Ravenswood 9-8500. 2t chg 


RIDING APPAREL 


Regulation, heavyweight black mel- 
ton hunt coat. Size 40 long. Brass but- 
tons. Worn once. Positively new con- 
dition. Box JL, The Chronicle, Berry- 











ville, Va. 1-30-tf ch. 
DOGS 

Norwich (Jones) Terriers. P. O. Box 

96. Upperville, Virginia. t£. 


HALTERS 


Good quality halters at low prices. 
Weanling and suckling halters, russet 
leather, stained edges, solid brass hard- 
ware, double stitched cheeks and gullet 
straps, and round throat straps. $5.50. 
Yearling size, same as above except 
triple stitched $6.50 Two-year-old size, 
same as above except triple stitched 
$7.50. Engraved nameplates attached 
to halters, one line, $1.75; two lines, 
$2.00. O. L. Nyberg, Saddler, Towson 
4, Maryland. Smith Worthington Sad- 
dles. 2-20-tf chg. 





RAMS 


Registered Pure-bred Suffolk ram, 
age two years. Registered Pure-bred 
Suffolk ram, age one year. Good stock. 
Further information write R. D. Mel- 
lick, Far Hills, New Jersey. Telephone: 
Peapack 8-0897-R. 2-13-2t chg. 











Wanted 


POSITION 


Excellent horseman desires position. 
Has had lifetime experience with hunt- 
ers and jumpers. Can break, train and 
show colts or manage breeding farm. 
References on request. Reply Box FF, 
The Chronicle, Berryville, Va. 1t pd. 





HELP 


Keen young married man for horse 
farm. Experience not required but in- 
terest demanded. Care of stallions 
mares, etc., and plenty of farm work. 
Chance to grow with growing farm. 
New house, good wages. Peter Jay, 
Havre de Grace, Md. Telephone: 
Churchville 3822. 2-13-2t chg 








A young single man for a private 
stable in New Jersey. A good rider, 
good salary for the right man, refer- 
ence required. Apply Box FG, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Virginia 1t chg. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Continued From Page 2 


have a 3-4 ton Pick-Up truck which 
has a portable hand winch on it, and 
with 3-4 planks spread from the rear 
end of the truck to the ground, any 
animal I have ever seen around here 
can be winched onto the truck by one 
man, which makes the transportation 
reasonably inexpensive. 

We have a large pot boiler in which, 
during cold weather, we cook up one 
feed of corn meal mixed with cut up 
meat once a week. Of course, when 
no horses are available, and no quar- 
ters are in supply, we have to feed en- 
tirely meal, but this is very rare since 
the hounds do not eat a great deal in 
the summer months. 

We found in the old days that feed- 
ing the pack for a week cost between 
$57.00 and $63.00 per week for grain, 
which came to very close to $250.00 
per month. We now can feed the 
hounds, we feel, for $80.00 or less per 
month. Of course, one needs a hunts- 
man who is willing to do this extra 
work for the price of the hides, and be- 
cause he loves hunting. I think that 
your treasurer, who was over here 
Thursday, will tell you that if our 
hounds are anything, they are too fat, 
and yet they have had three big runs 
on the last three days of hunting, with 
a bye day last Sunday when some of the 
children were home from college and 
work. Certainly they have stayed 
healthy and, as far as I know, we have 
only lost three hounds due to any kind 
of sickness in the last three years. 


According to my figuring, that comes 
to around $1.23 per hound per month, 
which I believe was the cheapest figure 
that you announced at the Masters Din- 
ner last Friday. Since starting our ad- 
vertising program some four to five 
years ago, we now find that through 
the winter months we often have more 
meat for hounds than we can possibly 
use. At the present moment we have 
on the place some 6-7 animals on the 
hoof and two carcasses, a new one hav- 
ing arrived Saturday morning, and an- 
other one the day before. I believe 
that almost any hunt in a cattle rais- 
ing area can do exactly what we are 
doing for approximately the same fig- 
ures. 

Sincerely, 


Albert P. Hinckley, Joint M. F. H. 
Old Dominion Hounds 


Orlean, Virginia 
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Too Many Fractures 


Dear Sir: 


Some readers may feel that this is 
one letter too many about hunting caps, 
but I feel I would be remiss if I did not 
call to the attention of others informa- 
tion that came to me so long ago that 
I am unfortunately unable to quote 
the verse and chapter or even the book. 


The story as I read it in some hunt- 
ing reminiscences was to the effect that 
men in the hunting field wore caps in 
the 1860’s, but that when half a dozen 
of the more prominent riders went off 
on the top of their caps they received 
neck fractures, and members of the 
field no longer aspired to wear the dis- 
tinctive cap of the hunt staff and hunt 
officials. 


Properly conformed hunting bowlers 
or top hats afford as good or better pro- 
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tection than hunting caps, and they 
may encourage members of the field to 
ride with their heads up that they may 
enjoy seeing the work of hounds, the 
country, and other riders. 


Very truly yours, 


Lawrence C. Phipps, Jr. 
M. F. H. The Arapahoe 


February 3, 1953 
Denver 2, Colorado 
0 


Frank Voss 


To the Editor of The Chronicle: 


Will you please send me as soon as 
possible twelve copies of The Chronicle 
of February 6, 1953, with the article 
by Elizabeth Ober. I want to send it to 
mutual friends of Frank’s and mine. 
Our only comfort is that he went so 
happily, the way he always wanted to 
go. He was buried in his scarlet coat, 
breeches and boots in a lovely spot in 
the churchyard on a hill overlooking 
the country he had hunted so many 
years and loved. The flowers in the 
church (St. James, My Lady’s Manor, 
Monkton) were all scarlet and white, 
the Elkridge-Harford Hunt colors—a 
simple and beautiful service. 





Sincerely, 


Jessie Voss Lewis 
(Mrs. Daingerfield Lewis) 


Merriefield Farm 
Monkton, Md. 
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Letter Was Correct 


Dear Sir: 





Your issue of January 9, 1953, which 
I did not see, carried the picture of a 
yearling colt that was bred by me and 
the caption stated he was unbeaten in 
1952. In the February 6th issue of The 
Chronicle a letter from Mrs. Raymond 
Barbin states that a colt shown by her 
won over the colt pictured, at the Trin- 
ity Horse Show last fall. This is entire- 
ly correct and just to keep the records 
straight, so did a gray colt shown by 
Waverley Farm—I was third. 

I take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the fair owners of these two lovely 
colts, Mrs. Royal Firman and Mrs. Gre- 
gory McIntosh and extend to them my 
best wishes for continued success. 


Sincerely yours, 


Christopher M. Greer 
February 9, 1953 
Middleburg, Va. 


(Editor’s Note: The caption on the 
yearling picture was incorrectly typed 
at the editorial office). 














Mark This Date On Your 
Calendar 


July 23 - 24 - 25 - 26 
The Youngstown Ohio 
HORSE SHOW 


conducted by 


THE MAHONING SADDLE & 
BRIDLE ASSOCIATION 


1620 Market St. 
Youngstown, Ohio 








THE CHRONICLE 


Re New Format 


Dear Sir: 


Dunc and I just finished reading the 
new “Chronicle” and find it most pleas- 
ant in format, color and improvement 
of reproductions. It is easy to handle 
and the stapling of the pages contri- 
butes to comfort. Congratulations! 


Donia Read 
(Mrs. Duncan Read) 


February 8, 1953 
Middleburg, Virginia 
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Dear Editor: 


The Chronicle with the “new look” 
startled me as much as if I’d seen a fox 
chasing the pack and huntsman—and 
then I took a closer look and decided 
that the new format is both handsome 
and practical. I especially like the 
size and makeup, but am still a bit part- 
ial to the tinted paper just because no 
other publication seemed to use it. 


Continued on Page 35 














CAMP INDIAN ACRES 


(for boys) 


CAMP FOREST ACRES 


(for girls) 
Fryeburg, Maine 


Distinctly separate camps, 
3 miles apart 


Specializing In Equitation 
For Children, All Ages, July and August 


Two of the best equipped camps in U. S. 
Highest standards in food, cleanliness, 
counsellors, responsible supervision. Each 
cabin, housing five campers and two 
counsellors, spacious 16 by 31, with shower, 
toilet and sink. Each camp has 4 top 
tennis courts, basketball court, two base- 
ball diamonds, good swimming and boat- 
ing, archery and rifle ranges, large rec 
hall, dramatics stage, arts and crafts bldg., 
800 acres our own itand, plus miles adjoin- 
ing trails. Overnight mountain hikes, canoe 
trips. 


Highest reputation for 30 years as GEN- 
ERAL camps. Now adding specialized rid- 
ing program. Riding headed by graduate 
of Cavalry School, Ft. Riley, ex instructor 
there, ex member Jumping Team. The bal- 
anced seat taught exactly as it was at 
Riley. Instruction reduced to level of 
children’s understanding. Jumping for 
those qualified. Local shows. Overnight 
trail rides. 30 head, our own horses, our 
own stables. Working hunter in good 
equitation types. Solid foundation for be- 
ginners. Will make good riders better. 
Classes in Animal management, feeding, 
care, etc. Non-sectarian. Directed by Dr. 
and Mrs. A. Krasker. 


For brochures, either camp, write: 


JUSTIN C. YOZELL 
5 Brookhouse Drive 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Friday, February 20, 1953 
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FRIDAY THE 13TH 

Friday the 13th may be considered 
an unlucky day, but for the Piedmont 
Fox Hounds it was both a lucky and 
brilliant day. Nine hunts, plus one 
from Canada, were represented in the 
Field. Lt. Colonel Charles Baker, Jr., 
captain of the Canadian Equestrian 
Team, was the Canadian guest. The 
Andrew Shinkles were on hand from 
St. Louis where he is Joint-Master of 
the Bridlespur Hunt Club. Mrs. E. 
Spaulding from Unionville, Pa., who is 
a regular with Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire 
Hounds and Miss Cora Cavanagh, secre- 
tary of Long Island’s Meadow Brook 
Hounds, were visitors from out of state. 
Mrs. John Richardson was on hand 
from the Blue Ridge Hunt, she was 
formerly from Southern Pines where 
she hunted with the Moore County 
Hounds. Other visitors from Blue Ridge 
were Miss Vaida Boy-Ed and Richard 
Dole. Mrs. C. V. Rich, Jr. a member 
of the Montpelier Hunt, came up from 
Orange, Va. Middleburg Hunt was re- 
presented by Mrs. Amory Perkins and 
Emmett Roberts. Some Orange County 
Hunt Club members out were Mrs. 
Stephen Clark and the Edward Stettin- 
ius’. Mrs. Stettinius was hunting one 
of their race horses by *Tourist II. 
Mrs. Betty Rochester Atherton came 
over from Warrenton where her father 
is Joint-Master of Old Dominion 
Hounds. Also from Warrenton were 
the John T. Maloneys, she _ riding 
Prompt Payment and he on a half- 
brother to Battlefield. 

Mrs. A. C. Randolph, wife of the 
Joint-Master of Piedmont Fox Hounds, 
was out for the fifth straight day, hav- 
ing hunted with five different packs. 
She was being assisted by the joint- 
field secretary, Miss Carter Fletcher, 
whose family have owned for many 
generations much of the beautiful Pied- 
mont hunting country. —Hilltopper 


NEW ENGLAND TRACKS 
The four New England tracks—Suf- 


folk Downs, Narragansett Park, Rock- . 


ingham Park, and Lincoln Downs— 
have recently circulated a booklet to 
trainers and owners. It gives facts and 
figures on why horsemen can “take 
more out’ of New England and yet 
“live better for less’ by campaigning 
their horses there during the 222 con- 
tinuous days of racing. 

The operators of these tracks are 
making quite an effort to induce horse- 
men and owners to make New Eng- 
land their headquarters during the 
1953 racing season. —E. M. 


C Ouh t- 
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Continued from Page 34 


Incidentally, I think The Chronicle 
is constantly amazing in the variety 
of subjects covered and the wealth of 
information it contains. I would no 
more discard a copy than I would my 
favorite boots. 

Best wishes for the continued suc- 
cess of the paper. 


Sincerely, 


Miriam Rabb 
Assistant Manager 
N. C. News Bureau 


February 7, 1953 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Dear Sir: 


Congratulations on the new Chronicle. 
It is not only more readable but a bet- 
ter laid out and better edited magazine. 
I have gone over the issue carefully 
and am really very pleased with it. As 
an old writer for Time, Inc., where im- 
pact plus brevity was the keynote, I 
may be prejudiced but I do like the 
way you have revamped the book. 


Sincerely, 


Philip K. Crowe 
February 7, 1953 


Easton, Maryland 
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To the Publisher of The Chronicle: 


Let me join with what I am sure must 
be many others in congratulating you 
most heartily on The New Format. It 
is indeed a big improvement in appear- 
ance and readability—especially favor- 
ing the photographic features. 

You’ve given your advertisers a big 
break and I hope more of them will 
take advantage of it, thus making it 
possible for you to maintain and even 
improve your editorial standards and 
performance. A _ healthy percentage 
balance between editorial and advertis- 
ing keeps the mare going, eh? 


Truly yours, 
Leon Francis Hussey 


3364 Clayton Boulevard 
Shaker Heights 20, Ohio 
. 





Dear Sir: 


Heartiest congratulations on the new 
format for The Chronicle. It gives the 
paper’s readability a shot in the arm 
without detracting in the slightest from 
the flavor and tone that have always 
typified it. 

May I throw in my own two cents 
worth about hunting caps in the show 
ring? I’m for them or for any other 
respectably attractive headgear that the 
exhibitor wants to wear in other than 
appointment classes. I maintain that 
the exhibitor has to pay all the bills 
and put up with a lot of inconvenience 
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to enjoy the sport of showing. And if 
he wants to wear a hunting cap for 
reasons of safety, comfort, or improve- 
ment of appearance he has as much 
right to do so as he has the right 
(which has never been questioned) to 
show a horse that he would never use 
for hunting. 

In my opinion the exhibitor deserves 
first consideration and should be en- 
titled to indulge his whims so long as 
they do not infringe on the privileges 
of other exhibitors, the safety of spec- 
tators, or the successful management 
of the show. And I fail to see where 
a hunting cap offends any of these. So 
why not let the exhibitor have as much 
fun as he can for his money? 


Very truly yours, 


W. Dayton Sumner, Managing Editor 
Popular Horsemen 


February 6, 1953 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Dear Editor: 


I think the ‘‘new”’ Chronicle is mar- 
velous and so does everyone else around 
here whom I talked to. What a surprise 
when I first saw it. I thought my eyes 
were deceiving me! It really is nice, 
and a much handier size. 


Sally Brown 
(Mrs. Austin A. Brown) 


February 8, 1953 
Camden, S. C. 
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To the Editor: 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate Mr. Ohrstrom and the 
staff, or whoever is responsible, for the 
new type and this style of magazine. 
I think it is a great improvement and I 
want to wish them every success. 


Very truly yours, 
E. W. Hopping 
New York, N. Y. 


0 
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Dear Sirs: 


No one was more supprised or pleas- 
ed than I with the new edition of the 
magazine. It really is a great and need- 
ed improvement. I’m sure there are 
many more of your readers who feel the 
same way. 


Most sincerely yours, 


(Miss) Anne Machold 
The Ethel Walker School, 
Simsbury, Conn. 

ia) 
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Tewksbury Bassets 


Continued from Page 28 


piles of rocks which have been cut out 
of the hillside. All possible casts avail- 
ed nothing though the scent to this 
point had been screaming despite a gale 
of wind. 

Hounds had covered about 7 miles 
with a 5-mile point. Of our Field, only 
Jackie Matisse was up at the stone 
quarry where we ended this hunt. 

The time and distance weren’t great 
but the line of country was the best 
one could ask for and we were very 
well pleased with our small pack of 
Bassets as we made our way home thr- 
ough the village of Oldwick. 

K. L. F., honorary secretary 








STAKES HORSES 


SUNNY DALE, owned by Buddah 
Stable, won the Columbiana Handicap 
at Hialeah, a 7-furlong event for fillies 
and mares. Sunny Dale is a 5-year- 
old chestnut mare by Eight Thirty— 
Sun Mixa, by *Sun Briar and was bred 
by Brookmeade Stable. Sunny Dale 
was claimed from Brookmeade Stable 
on March 1 of last year for $9,000 by 
Mrs. G. Seabo. On March 18 Buddah 
Stable (Dave Piper of St. Paul, Minn.) 
claimed her for $12,000. 


(Hialeah Photo) 


DECORATED, owned by A. J. Crevolin, 
won the 16th running of the San Felipe 
’Cap. Calumet Farm’s Chanlea got 
into the picture by finishing 2nd. 





GROVER B., a 4-year-old bay gelding 
by Blue Swords—Charwoman, by Dis- 
covery won the San Marcos ’Cap, at 
Santa Anita. T. P. Morgan bred, owns 
and trains Grover B. His victory in the 
San Marcos brought his life-time earn- 
ings over the $75,000 mark. 


" (Santa Anita Photo) 








